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HE APPEASER GOES TO WAR 
BS. C. Vandercook 


Simone Martini 





Do you see a Girl in School? 
No, I see the most Popular Girl at a June Prom. 


'Is she a Girl of Great Beauty? 
) Indeed yes. She has Looks and Charm to Spare. 


And Crowning her Beauty, a Sparkling Smile 
due perhaps to her Lifelong Habit of Ipana and Massage. 
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Guard, always, your lovely smile... help make your gums healthier, 
your teeth brighter with Ipana and Massage. 


Q. Why is the habit of Ipana and massage 
more important now than ever before? 


A. Because today’s soft foods deny gums the 
exercise they often need for health. And 
Ipana, with massage, is specially designed to 
provide this needed stimulation. 


Q. Are firm, healthy gums, then, so impor- 
tant to sound, sparkling teeth? 


A. Indeed they are! That is why so many 
dentists are urging daily gum massage. For 
neglected, gums tend to become weak and 
soft . . . and often warn of their condition 
with a tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. 


Q. “Pink Tooth Brush”...is that serious? 
A. Only your dentist can make that deci- 


sion. Often he may merely tell you your 
gums are lazy, need work. And, like thou- 


sands of dentists, he may well suggest “the 
healthful stimulation of Ipana and massage”’ 


Q. Why is Ipana so important? 


A. Because Ipana Tooth Paste does more 
than clean teeth thoroughly and brilliantly. 
With massage, Ipana is specially designed to 
aid the gums to better health. That is one 
reason why, every time you brush your 
teeth, you should massage a little extra 
Ipana Tooth Paste onto your gums. You'll 
find Ipana and massage extremely effective 
in helping to make your gums firmer, your 
teeth brighter, your smile more attractive... 
in helping you to ward off the threat of 
“pink tooth brush.” 


Ipana Tooth Paste 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 


SIMONE MARTINI 
SIENESE SCHOOL 
BY THEIR tenacity in clinging to the medieval tradition, by the emphasis placed on 
Oriental patterns, and by an ingrained preference for the sensitive and precious, instead 
of the dramatic side of painting, the Sienese may be said to have originated the esthetic at- 
titude toward art. Since the thirteenth century, this attitude has reappeared from time to 
time, but always in declining periods when traditions have run to seed and creative energy 
has been vitiated by a strained preoccupation with past styles. The Sienese, abjuring the 
humanities that revolutionized Florentine art, cultivated the Byzantine style with a mastery 
of execution which eventually reduced their art to a form of cabinet-making embossed in 
fine gold. But this somewhat febrile enthusiasm for Oriental design, abetted by consum- 
mate workmanship, produced a form of art which, though continuously derivative, is suf- 


ficiently individual to deserve the name—the Sienese style. © 


The artists of Siena were not irreligious; they were, in fact, devotional painters to a man, 
but they found themselves in the position of appealing to an audience of connoisseurs who 
judged their performances by esthetic standards. It was not an accident that The Annuncia- 
tion, by Simone Martini, should have.been esteemed by his contemporaries as the most per- 
fect expression of Sienese genius—it commands the same esteem among modern con- 
noisseurs. When Martini, a man of many honors, painted the picture he considered, 
first, the placement of the figures, the linear pattern, the effect of color against a back- 
ground of gold, and the appeal of the altarpiece as a splendid object of art. He gave 
subordinate consideration to the subject matter and its emotional implications. As a con- 
sequence, the painting invites esthetic appreciation, but does not deeply disturb the emo- 
tions; the Virgin is a resisting silhouette and the Gabriel a lovely attitude. But the paint- 
ing, as a design, is the flower of medieval decoration, and one of the permanent glories of 
Sienese art. The altarpiece has been restored—not too expertly—and the two lateral pan- 


els are generally ascribed to Martini’s brother-in-law, Lippo Memmi, who is known to have 


had a hand in the execution of the work. 
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NUMBER TWELVE 


This is the twelfth of a series of reproductions in Christian Herald of the great 
religious paintings. The originals, all by old masters, are in various parts of the world, 
and all valuable beyond price. Accompanying each reproduction will be a description 
of the painting and something about the artist, by the noted art critic, Thomas Craven. 

We are able to present this feature to Christian Herald readers through arrange- 
ment with Simon and Schuster, publishers of “The Treasury of Art Masterpieces.” 
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No car has ever carried the Ford idea quite so far 


THE FORD BUSINESS started as a man 
and an idea. Today, on River Rouge, 
thousands of well-paid Ford workers 
wield the tools and vast resources of 
one of the greatest of all industrial 
plants. Here we build cars in what is 
known as “the Ford way.” 

It is a way of great efficiency, in a 
plant so complete that raw ore may 
find itself a precision-finished fine steel 
part in a new Ford car in as little time 
as 28 hours from start to finish! And 


the economies we make along the way 
are passed along to you who buy 
our cars. 

It is a way of quality, producing 
many extra-fine materials which are 
built into your Ford car at no extra 
cost to you. 

It is a way in which we take one 
small profit on each car, so that more 
of the price you pay goes into the car 
you drive. 

At your Ford dealer’s now is a car 


that shows the benefits to you of this 
Ford way as no car we’ve ever made 
before has done. It is the product of 
our 39th car-building year. Behind it 
are over 28 million Ford cars. 

Its size, comfort, quietness, beauty 
and driving ease surpass anything we 
have done before. How it compares 
with what others do, we leave to your 
own judgment. 

We know that we have built it to stand 
out, and its owners tell us that it does. 


Some Ford Advantages 
for 1941: 


NEW ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
big 1941 Ford are longer and 
wider this year. Front seating 
width, for instance, is increased 
as much as seven inches. 
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SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 


GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
This year, more than ever, Ford 
owners are enthusiastic about 
the economy and fine all-round 
performance of Ford cars. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 
to give nearly four square feet of 


added vision area in each ’41 
Ford Sedan. 


LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 
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GET THE FACTS AND 
YOU'LL GET A FORD! 





F Create Serenity 
SU eT: 


N these troubled days, every church 

should be a sanctuary of quiet...serene 
in its dignity. You can achieve this benefit 
for your church with Nu-Wood, the interior 
finish that provides so many advantages at 
such low cost. Applied directly over present 
walls and ceilings, in a design to suit your 
architecture, Nu-Wood quiets noise and 
corrects faulty acoustics. Glowing with soft, 
unobtrusive and fadeproof color, it lends 
rich enchantment to any church interior. 
Its high insulating efficiency, too, brings 
greater comfort to your church the year 
around. Heighten the appeal of YOUR 
church with Nu-Wood . .. the coupon will 
bring you complete information. 


Kolor Fast 


INSULATING INTERIOR FINISH 


4 Woop Conversion ComPANy 
{ Dept. 161-5 First National Bank Bldg. 
{ St. Paul, Minn. 

; Gentlemen: 

I I want to know more about the new Nu-Wood 
1 Kolor-Fast and Sta-Lite. Without obligation, please 
| send me complete facts for new construction ( ) 
1 for remodeling ( ) 
i 

1 
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BALSAM WOO 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL 


What is your opinion of the Ministers’ 
No War Committee? This Committee, 
made up of a number of distinguished 
clergymen, is soliciting opposition to the 


Lease-Lend Bill. 


Y ANSWER is contained in my let- 

ter written in reply to the invita- 
tion to identify myself with this move- 
ment: 

“Gentlemen: I believe that this Com- 
mittee is rendering our country and the 
Christian church a distinct disservice. I 
believe that chiefly, though unwittingly, 
it is giving comfort to those who would 
and may destroy the very freedom under 
which you now act and liquidate the very 
forms of faith and worship which are our 
common heritage and_ responsibility. 
Surely this is not a question of pacifism 
for, in effect at least, you identify your- 
self aggressively with one side. If I were 
a pacifist I believe that I would be bound 
at least to remain that in such a time as 
this.” 


What is the correct way of repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer? I have been accus- 
tomed to using “debts” and “debtors,” 
but now in the church I attend always 
“trespasses” and “trespass” are used. 


E USE “debts” in our own church 

service, and I much prefer it to any 
other word. Of course other churches 
have the same right, and many prefer the 
word “trespasses.” The word “trespasses” 
seems to be the word more generally ac- 
cepted by the churches all over the world. 


I understand there has been an ap- 
palling increase in automobile accidents 
during the past year. Are final figures 
available? 


T= National Safety Council reported 
on the last day of January that 96,500 
persons were killed in accidents in the 
United States in 1940, and that 9,100,000 
others were injured. The economic loss is 
estimated at over $3,500,000,000. The in- 
crease over the preceding year is four per 


fom 


cent, or almost 4,000 lives. Motor ve- 
hicle accidents lead with 34,400, an in- 
crease of 2,014. 14,000 of those killed 
were of the army age. Washington, D.C., 
had the lowest traffic death rate among 
cities of more than 500,000, followed by 
New York, Boston, and Milwaukee. 
There are other very interesting details. 


I am a young man. I have believed 
myself to be a Christian. But now I am 
told by a traveling evangelist that I have 
never been “born again.” This preacher 
uses expressions and phrases that I can- 
not understand. He has me all mixed up. 
What shall I believe? 


N° PERSON has any right to tell any- 

one else that he is not going to 
Heaven or that he is not a Christian. 
“Whatsoever He sayeth unto thee, do it” 
is the safe guide. 

There are too many humans assuming 
the place and ministry of Jesus Himself, 
too many who are telling us what Jesus 
alone can tell us and what He does reveal 
to us. 


You say that lives are being re- 
deemed under bombs in England, that 
love and not hate often rises out of these 
war experiences. How come? Do you 
really think so? 


ERE is an instance in kind. I have 

just finished reading “England’s 
Hour,” by Vera Brittain. The little vol- 
ume is made up of letters from people in 
every walk of life. In one letter she 
quotes, “England cannot watch its holiest 
monuments being battered, with system 
and premeditation, and then meet the 
enemy afterward in a forgiving, tolerant 
spirit.” “Can it not?” asks Miss Brit- 
tain, and here is her rejoinder. “If not, 
then it has already lost the peace; and if 
it loses yet another peace, the war of 
1965 will annihilate our children and our 
London too.” 


Again and again I find this note rising 
from the ashes of unyielding England. 


BUSINESS AND EDITORIAL OFFICES, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 
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YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


I am a young woman thirty years of 
age and have fallen in love with a man 
forty-two who is a widower with four 
children. While he is poor, he is both 
honest and good, a faithful Christian, 
and of unblemished reputation. My par- 
ents are opposed to the marriage—bit- 
terly opposed. They say that to marry.a 
poor man with four children would make 
me and them the laughing stock of the 
county. I am torn between loyalties. 


What shall I do? 


FEEL, of course, that this young 

woman must answer the question her- 
self. The problem is hers, and she has 
reached the age of accountability. Seek- 
ing the guidance of her Heavenly Father, 
she should reach an unhurried, final con- 
clusion. I do not know the particulars 
that enter into the objections raised by 
her parents to the marriage, but in gen- 
eral there is, as I see it, no reason why 
she should not marry this man whom she 
loves. The fact that he has four children 
and is a widower constitutes no negative 
reason. It might even be an added rea- 
son for a favorable decision. Of course, 
if the man is shiftless, if his poverty is 
the result of idleness, then poverty may 
suggest a reason for not marrying him. 
You know the facts, and only you can 


decide. 


Do you think that two people who 
have loved each other since their school 
days, but who have been kept apart by 
misunderstandings and unavoidable cir- 
cumstances should marry now that the 
difficulties have been removed that sep- 
arated them? They are now over fifty. 


“| SBRE ought to be a great deal of 
happiness in the marriage of two peo- 
ple past fifty who have loved each other 
so long a time. There is nothing in the 
law of God or in the law of man, nothing 
in the Scriptures or in the spirit of the 
Scriptures to keep two peuple such as you 
describe from marriage. 

There may be circumstances I do not 
know, but otherwise I thus advise. 
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Make your church 


a tribute in good taste 























7. is a deep responsibility attached to the selection 


of church furnishings. Beauty, dignity, correctness 





and inspiration for generations must all be considered. 








Churches large and small have found that the vast 











experience and unequalled facilities of the American 











Seating Company insure greatest satisfaction on every 








point. Make your church a monument of sound judg- 








ment and good taste. Consult us about ideas for beau- 








tifying your present church. Or if you are planning a new 











church let our experts work with your architect and 








building committee from the very beginning. 























e Seating Com 
aes GRAND SG MICHIGAN 
World's leader in public seating * Manuf asietlied Chr cca Memicise; Pitts 
and Sanctuary Furniture * Seating Equipment for Schools and all Public Buildings 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 








TUESDAYS 


Hymns of All Churches—conducted By Joe Emerson—CBS. 
World Travelogues—Dr. Leslie Bates Moss—Blue. 

America in Transition—America’s growing culture—CBS. 

H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. 

We the People—Gabriel Heatter interviews unusual personal- 
ities—CBS. 

Invitation to Learning—review of the classics—CBS. 


The Best in 


OM OO 
k EEK EREER 


. : -M. Story Dramas by Olmsted—great short stories—Blue. 
: .M. Public Affairs—addresses by well-known personalities on im- 
portant issues—CBS. 
: -M. New American Music—Symphony series devoted to new 
American works—Blue. 


WEDNESDAYS 


\> paar se all 





Selected Pro ra ms on P.M. Piano Recitals—distinguished virtuosos—Red. 
g P.M. Common Sense and Sentiment—Dr. Alvin E. Magary—Blue. 
™ P.M. Raising a President—dramatic series on child care—Blue. 
P.M. Children Also Are People—child psychologists discuss child 
May Airwaves behavior—CBS. 
P.M. Quiz Kids—school children under 15 years of age—Blue. 
P.M. Author’s Playhouse—dramatizations—Blue. 
P.M. Public Affairs—addresses by prominent personalities on cur- 
rent issues—CBS. 
(All Time Is Eastern Daylight Saving Time) P.M. Doctors at Work—dramas and survey of medicine—Blue. 
THURSDAYS 
Columbia Broadcasting System—WABC, WCAU, and affiliated stations. A.M. Hymns of All Churches—directed by Joe Emerson—CBS. 
National Broadcasting Company—-BLUE Network—WJZ, WFH, and affiliated stations, P.M. The Riddle of Life—Dr. Ralph S. Meadowcroft—Blue. 
i deasti ba W. WY, iated ions. P.M. The Travelling Cook—Richard Kent—Blue. 
en a an ae Se P.M. Adventures in Science—scientists reveal strides in present day 
research—CBS. leas 
P.M. H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. 
DAILY P.M. America’s Town Meeting of the Air—discussion of current bee 
issues—Blue. ° 
8: A.M. News of Europe—international news broadcasts—CBS and P.M. Ahead of the Headlines—news analysis by editors of News- S1OI 
NBC-Red and Blue. week—Blue. stri 
9: A.M. Edward MacHugh—the Gospel singer—Red. P.M. Listeners Playhouse—original radio dramas—Red. - 
2: P.M. National Farm and Home Hour—guest speakers—Blue. trie 
as P.M. Between the Bookends—Ted Malone reads poetry and dis- FRIDAYS 
a ee ee i P.M. Art of Living—Dr. Norman Vincent Peale—Blue = 
. Ey — _ beg ae etn ater diaitien P.M. NBC Music Appreciation Hour—Dr. Walter Damrosch—Blue. pla: 
P “" “eBs = . 5 P.M. Exploring Space—adventures in the field of astronomy—CBS. wot 
5: P.M. Ireene Wicker—musical stories for children—Blue. P.M. — Magic—stories about radio phenomena for laymen— nev 
5: P.M. Jack Armstrong—adventures of an American boy—Red. : 
5:30 P.M. Drama Behind the News—Ben Grauer, commentator—Blue. p.m. a” Concert—Laciie Manners, soprans, Vrach ing 
6:00 P.M. Edwin C. Hill—the Human Side of the News—CBS. P.M. John Gunther—news of Latin America—Blue 
6:45 P.M. Lowell Thomas—news commentator—Blue. P.M. The Story Behind the Headlines—Cesar Saerchinger—Red. con 
a2 P.M. Newsroom of the Air—news from home and abroad—Red. 
10:45 P.M. News of the World—Major Geo. Fielding Eliot, Elmer Davis. SATURDAYS vor 
and Albert Warner—CBS. whe 
ic : A.M. Old Dirt Dobber—garden program—CBS. 
SUNDAYS A.M. The Travelling Cook—Richard Kent—Blue. 7 
. a 7 A.M. Bright Idea Club—hobby program for children—Red. on 
9: A.M. Wings Over Jordan—Negro spirituals and devotional talks— A.M. Honest Abe—dramatizations of important episodes in life of : 
CBS. : - ; Abraham Lincoln—CBS. in 
10: A.M. Church of the Air—devotional addresses by representatives A.M. General Federation of Women’s Clubs—consumer’s aid in 
of the major faiths—CBS. ; shopping—Red. con 
10:00 A.M. Highlights of the Bible—Dr. Frederick K. Stamm—Red. noon American Education Forum—discussion of education—Blue. Q 
10: A.M. Southernaires—Negro spirituals and devotional talks—Blue. P.M. Highways to Health—instructive medical talks—CBS. P 
10:30 A.M. a seg — Hall—symphonic music directed by Howard P.M. Jobs for Defense—interviews with leaders in national defense in 
arlow—CBS. : —CBS. 
11:15 A.M. — of Mercy—American Red Cross defense program— P.M. Let’s Pretend—dramatizations of the world’s greatest fairy str 
ue. . : tales—CBS. : 
il A.M. Sweet Land of Liberty—Luther Layman singers—Blue. P.M. No Politics—two Republican and two Democratic members of sab 
11 A.M. Music and American Youth—high school and college orches- the House are quizzed on all subjects except politics—CBS. anc 
tras—Red. : . 2:30 P.M. Of Men and Books—reviews of current books—CBS. 
12:15 P.M. I’m An American—noted naturalized Americans discuss 3:00 P.M. Columbia Concert Orchestra—symphonic music—CBS. fas' 
democracy—Blue. . s 5:00 P.M. World Is Yours—dramas of the world of science—Red. the 
12: P.M. Radio City Music Hall of the Air—symphonic orchestra and 5: P.M. News of the Americas—South American news roundup—CBS. ‘ 
soloists—Blue. : : 6:00 P.M. Report to the Nation—reports from authorities on national To 
12:30 P.M. Pageant of Art—discussion of the world’s great works of and international affairs—CBS. . 
art—Red. : i i Ep, It Kirk—Red. Nn | 
12:30 P.M. Salt Lake City Tabernacle—religious music—CBS. . py ee ee eee seas cee — . son 
1:00 P.M. Church of the Air—CBS. : 6:45 P.M. New World News—Edward Tomlinson—Blue. 
1:30 P.M. March of Games—quiz show for children—CBS. 7:00 P.M. Defense for America—broadcasts from industrial plants—Red. ] 
1:30 P.M. Josef Marais—music of African Bushvelt—Blue. 7:00 P.M. People’s Platform—discussion on current subjects—CBS. 
1: P.M. On Your Job—-dramas of America’s work and workers-Red. 7:45 P.M. H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. wo 
2:00 P.M. Free Company—dramatic productions to counter hostile 8:15 P.M. Man and the World—dramas of science—Blue. cr 
propaganda—CBS. 9:35 P.M. NBC Symphony Orchestra—Arturo Toscanini, conducting— a 
2:00 P.M. American Pilgrimage—Ted Malone broadcasts from the homes Blue. def 
of famous American authors—Blue. 10:15 P.M. Public Affairs—addresses by prominent personalities—CBS. 
2: P.M. University of Chicago Round Table—forum on current issues mo 
—Red. 
3: P.M. New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra—conducted by ber 
John Barbirolli—CBS. fec’ 
3:00 P.M. Great Plays—great dramas of history—Blue. O N y LH F Al R 
3: P.M. H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. has 
4: P.M. National Vespers—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick—Blue ig] 
4: P.M. The Pause That Refreshes on the Air—musical program with . ng 
guest stars—CBS. BR A | S 
5: P.M. Meet the Music—new songs by rising young composers—CBS. y | een oares oan 
a: P.M. Headlines and Bylines—news—CBS. tha 
we P.M. News for the Americas—Pearson and Allen—Blue. j j 
9: P.M. Ford Sunday Evening Hour—famous guest conductors and Mesic of, by and for Americans 1S the theme of the recently dez 
soloists—CBS. 7 launched symphonic series “New American Music,” which So 
ae ee ee en. eet brings before the radio audience the best creative efforts of Du 
10:30 P.M. Columbia Workshop—experimental radio dramas—CBS. contemporary composers of this country. In addition to pre- pre 
emaes senting first performances of worth-while new compositions, h 
Dr. Frank Black, director of the program, gives second and " 
9: A.M. Hymns of All Churches—directed by Joe Emerson—CBS. ; i 
i: P.M. The Silent Partner—Dr. Ernest J. Mollenauer—Blue. third performances to works which he feels warrant further 
2:00 P.M. Adventures of a Modern Mother—dramatic series designed to hearing lest they be forgotten following their premiéres. Car 
help mothers in child training—Blue. . . a 
2: P.M. Rochester Civic Orchestra—directed by Guy Fraser Harrison (Tuesdays, 10:30 to 11:00 p.m., EDST, NBC Blue.) e 
—Blue. e 
° ’ hi *-. 
3:45 P.M. pce mgr ee ees: economics, science, drama, BER popular Joe Emerson, originator of ‘Hymns of All me 
7:30 P.M. Your Town and: Ours—human side of Washington—CBS. Churches,” moved his choir of eight voices over to CBS car 
7:30 P.M. Cavalcade of America—dramas of America’s history—Red. ‘ ; i 
8:00 P.M. The Telephone Hour—symphony orchestra and soloists—Red. last month, where he added to his program an instrumental al 
8:30 P.M. Voice of Firestone—Richard Crooks alternating with Margaret group under the direction of Fred Jacky, a member of the 
Speaks—Red. ne . . a 
P.M. Story Dramas by Olmsted—great short stories—Blue. Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra for nine years. Another in 
10:00 P.M. Carnation Contented Program—soloists and orchestra—Red. novation of the series is the introduction of each hymn with 
P.M. National Radio Forum—talks by government officials—Blue. the story which inspired its composition. (Mondays, Tuesdays pay 
and Thursdays, 9:45 to 10:00 a.m., EDST, over CBS.) ing 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT 


STRIKES: “The public,” says a re- 
lease from the Federal Council, “has 
been given an utterly distorted impres- 
sion of the frequency or seriousness of 
strikes in the defense and other indus- 
tries. . . . If on any given day the pa- 
pers were to print even a list of union 


plants where there is no trouble, there 


would hardly be room for any other 
news in the paper!” It’s like the print- 
ing of divorce news: when we read of the 
comparatively few people who get di- 
vorced, we overlook the vast majority 
who stay married. 

The Federal Council puts its finger 
on the truth—but there is further truth 
in this strike situation, we think, to be 
considered. These strikes worry John 
Q. Public because he sees his country 
in danger; he sees the strike as an in- 
strument of conscious or unconscious 
sabotage; he wants to get this war won, 
and he wants to get back to normal as 
fast as he can; even one big strike, like 
the Bethlehem affair, postpones all that. 
To the more determined citizen, strikes, 
in an emergency like this, smell of trea- 
son. 

Let’s remember two points here: it 
would not be wise to sabotage the demo- 
cratic rights of labor in the name of 
defense; what we need is not less de- 
mocracy, but more of it. Let’s remem- 
ber that the workingman still has a per- 
fect right to strike—and the employer 
has, or should have, an also perfect 
right not to take him back! But at the 
same time, let’s look ahead and realize 
that the war has resolved itself into a 
death-struggle between Hitler’s power 
to destroy and America’s power to pro- 
duce. If America doesn’t produce, and 
produce fast, then American labor will 
have no rights whatever. 

Bluntly, we’re for labor; bluntly, we 
can’t overlook the fact that while some 
already well-paid laborers are stopping 
defense dead in its tracks, some other 
men are working just as hard, in the 
camps, for the handsome stipend of $21 
a month. 


SHIPS: We saw a picture in the 
paper the other day of a ship-launch- 
ing in Britain. A brand new freighter 
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was just off the ways, which were still 
smoking; almost as she hit the water, a 
traveling crane was swinging a huge 
piece of steel into position. Another 
ship was under way! 

Ship-building now is at fever heat; 
the only question that matters is 
whether or not Britain and America 
together can build “bottoms” faster than 
the Germans can sink them. Britain 
can’t; her shipyards are within reach of 
Hitler’s bombers. America may. 

Britain’s losses in ships are already 
running to 350,000 tons a month. Against 
a loss of perhaps three and a half to 
five and a half million tons of shipping 
in 1941, Britain can replace hardly more 
than 2,100,000 in replacements from 
United States and British shipyards. The 
United States has already sent Britain 
some 1,500,000 tons. We have 1,600,000 
tons on the ways of our yards, and 4,900,- 
000 tons are to be built under the emerg- 
ency program. But they are to be built 
in shipyards which are still to be built! 
The fate of nations is being kicked 
around by the hustling feet of the rivet- 
ers in U. S. shipyards. 


Somehow, we believe America’s ship- 
builders will work the miracle. Ameri- 
can industry is something like British 
industry: slow getting started, but 
when it does start. ae 

Watch for whole fleets of swiftly- 
built ships, built under the prefabrica- 
tion method. Sailors are already call- 
ing them “ugly ducklings.” They are 
not so pretty to look at, but they are 
fast and they have big holds. They are 
the bridge to victory. 


BRIDGES: Twenty-one years ago an 
Australian sailor deserted ship in San 
Francisco because he didn’t want to 
work on Easter Sunday. Since then, he 
has been working seven days a week as 
a labor agitator. He is Harry Bridges, 
the radical who has tied West Coast 
labor into knots at most inopportune 
moments, more than once. 

“The heat” is on Bridges again; there 
is a determined move to deport him, 
after previous attempts in that direc- 
tion have failed. Congress almost es- 
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tablished a precedent by staging a Con- 
gressional deportation of the fiery Aus- 
tralian; Congress was stopped only by 
the advice of Attorney General Jack- 
son that Congress never in history haa 
turned en masse on any individual. So 
Bridges got a new lease on American 
life. 

But a lot of water has gone over the 
dam since then; the times have changed, 
and Bridges has turned on the Adminis- 
tration and lost prestige in the labor 
movement—which makes it safe for the 
Administration to crack down on him. 
He fought the draft and aid-to-Britain, 
openly; he is a dangerous voice on a 
strategic water-front. We'll go out on 
our journalistic limb again by predicting 
that this time, he will get his walking 
papers. The Administration isn’t fool- 
ing. 

But to where, Mr. Bridges? 
wants you, now? 


Who 


MOTHER’S DAY: This is the merry 
month of May, and May means Mother’s 
Day. We're not going Mother’s-Day- 
sentimental, but we want to call the at- 
tention of America’s mothers to one 
mother’s son in Germany who offers them 
a great object lesson for this hour. 

Franz Von Papen is the arch-intriguer 
of Nazidom. He has betrayed his church, 
two political parties; he has betrayed his 
secretary to an execution that he de- 
served himself; he fought the Bolsheviks, 
then made the nefarious Nazi-Soviet 
treaty of friendship for Hitler. He be- 
trayed von Hindenburg into Hitler’s 
hands, sold Schussnig to the Nazis, and 
even tried to betray Hitler! Fortunately, 
he corrected the last one just in time by 
climbing on the Nazi bandwagon. 


Franz Von Papen’s mother was a kind- 
ly, gentle soul; she wanted her boy to 
enter the church as a minister. His fa- 
ther was a fire-eating old Prussian sol- 
dier; he wanted the boy in the army. 
The father won. 

What if the mother had had her way? 
We commend the thought to the mothers 
of America, who have it in the hollows 
of their hands to rear against tomorrow 
either a race of barbarians, or a race of 
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Smith Leiper, who has made a special 
effort to sift the rumors. He calls them 
“unquestionably false.” 
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HERE AND THERE: Church of the 
Brethren is to use the abandoned CCC 
barracks at Salamonie State Forest Park, 
Wabash, Ind., for conscientious objector 
housing. Rochester will resettle refugee 
families from Europe at the rate of one 
or two a month, say twenty interested 
ministers in Monroe County. 






YOUTH DOES IT: Modern youth, or 
let’s say many modern youths, have 
fallen into the habit, in the face of the 
.. tremendous issues of the hour, of say- 
* ing hopelessly, “What’s the use? What 
can we do?” They can do a lot. We 
bring to the witness stand the students 
of Mrs. Emma Llewellyn’s class in “Liv- 
ing in the Community,” at Sarah Law- 
we rence College. These students made a 
survey of living conditions in the town 























































ENGLAND—AND AMERICA 


men who shall be the human antitheses 
of the lecherous Von Papen. 

Men, probably, will not hurry to stop 
wars. Some of them like it too much. 
But if the mothers were to say, “No 
more war,” and mean it—well, what 
then? 


Foop: Last night we listened to a 
radio forum on “Shall We Feed Europe.” 
It was no forum, but a wild, hot-headed 
wrangling between journalists and legis- 
lators. As usual, they settled nothing. 

The ministers are increasingly taking 
part in this important nation-wide de- 
bate. We read this morning of eighty- 
two clergymen from all sections of the 
country who have issued a statement 
favoring such feeding under the pro- 
posed Hoover plan; the signers of -this 
statement include such names as Fos- 
dick, Freeman, Holmes, Tittle, Charles 
Clayton Morrison and L. O. Hartman— 
names not to be taken lightly. 

Other equally assertive clergymen op- 
pose the plan flatly. As a news reporter, 
it is not up to us to take sides in this; 
Dr. Poling has expressed the Herald 
attitude, and that stands. But even a 
hard-bitten news reporter cannot drive 
out of his mind the thought of starvation 
in conquered Europe; of whole genera- 
tions of children in years to come who 
will pay the terrific penalty with under- 
nourished, weak bodies, the seeds of 
which were sown in 1941. Nor can we be 
blind to the prospect of pestilence and 
disease getting started among these mil- 
lions of underfed captives of the Reich. 
We don’t want to help Hitler—and even 
Belgians in this country are opposing 
the feeding of Belgium on the ground 
that any food sent there will fall into 
Hitler’s hands—but still less do we want 
to see a single child die who might be 
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saved by surplus food that America 
doesn’t need. 

If this isn’t a hideous choice for Ameri- 
ca’s Christians to make, then we have 
never seen a hideous choice. 


BLACKOUT: First Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church in Denver has an idea 
that should catch on. Plymouth has just 
had a Blackout Service, during which 
five hundred people worshiped in an 
auditorium totally dark. All lights were 
extinguished, records made during an 
air raid were played, a choir of thirty- 
five voices sang spirituals, and a young 
man spoke on the subject: “The Lights 
Are Going Out in Europe—Are They Go- 
ing Out in America, Too?” It was all a 
part of the Colorado Youth Congress 
which held a_ three-day meeting in 
Denver. 

Dramatic? Perhaps. Perhaps we need 
something as dramatic as this to slap 
us awake, not to our good luck in being 
in America, but to the plight of our 
brother-Christians in Europe. We are 
lucky—yes. But are we Christian when 
we thank God for our luck and ignore 
the blacked-out churches of Europe? 


NIEMOELLER: The high fences of Hit- 
ler’s concentration camp have not been 
high enough to hide from the world’s 
sympathizing eyes the figure of the most 
courageous preacher of modern times: 
Martin Niemoeller, the Lutheran proph- 
et who refused to be gagged by the 
Nazis. Rumors have been flying, of late, 
that Niemoeller has turned Roman 
Catholic, and all the world wonders. 

Those rumors are not true. Niemoeller 
has neither gone over to the Church of 
Rome nor has he applied for considera- 
tion as a candidate for admission. We 
have this on the authority of Dr. Henry 


of Tuckahoe (N.Y.). They studied the 
questions of race, occupation, wages, 
housing conditions and housing costs, 
had their information tabulated and 
catalogued—and today they find it the 
basis for a grant of $325,000 by the 
U. §S. Housing Authority for slum 
clearance and low-rent housing in Tuck- 
ahoe. 
It has been done, youth. 


GROUP HEALTH: The Group Health 
Association announces the opening of 
its services to the general public—or to 
those who are under sixty and whose 
incomes are not more than $2,000 a 
year. A married man or woman or a 
person with one dependent may sub- 
scribe if his income is not more than 
$3,000. Employee groups will pay $18 
a year each in monthly installment. 

This is “paying the doctor to keep you 
well.” It is also a straw in the wind. 
The questions of group insurance and 
social insurance are still being hotly 
debated by the medicos and the pub- 
lic, in the United States; some socialistic 
and totalitarian countries (Germany, 
for instance) have had more-or-less 
workable schemes of such health insur- 
ance for some time. 

The really important thing about this 
Group Health Association idea is that 
it reaches a middle class, economically. 
The very rich and the very poor in the 
United States have the best medical 
care in the civilized world; it is the 
white collar man, in between the two, 
who has been paying the bulk of our 
doctor bills. It looks like relief for him. 
We can’t help saying, at the end of this 
item, that the doctors who oppose the 
scheme have something on their side. 
They doctor a lot of us for nothing; the 
writer’s own doctor recently showed him 
a file of “uncollectible bills;” those bills 
constituted forty per cent of his ac- 
counts! And a lot of them we knew 
personally, and we know they were able 
to pay. It seems wrong to give such 
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people as this any further chance at 
free medical attention, when they are 
quite able to pay what it is worth. 


IsMS: Watch for a half-million dol- 
lar appropriation by Congress to under- 
write the Voorhis Act. What is the 
Voorhis Act? It is a law under which 
all foreign-affiliated organizations (the 
Bund, for instance,) are to report their 
connections, income and purpose by 
February 15 of each year. For the cur- 
rent year, not one such organization has 
complied with the law, and the Attorney 
General is after them. 

The Attorney General wants that half 
million to enforce the law because he 
would rather bring these organizations 
into line by this method than by whole- 
sale jailings. He believes that prompt 
action under the Voorhis Act would 
forestall any hysterical anti-foreigner 
laws that might be passed under the 
stress that is sure to come. He remem- 
bers the “Red Ark,” which is one of the 
least attractive pages of America’s his- 
tory in World War I. Nobody wants a 
repetition of that—nor do we want the 


Bund! 


FLYING: Adventurous Eddie Ricken- 
backer, who once drove Pershing’s auto- 
mobile and shot down Germans as a 
World War aviator, is recuperating in 
an Atlanta hospital from injuries sus- 
tained in a recent airplane crash. He 
has turned his hospital room into an 
office where he transacts the business of 
Eastern Air Lines, of which he is Presi- 
dent. 

That’s flying! One might think that 
one crack-up would be enough, even for 
a Rickenbacker; they always go aloft 
again. One might also think that air 
tragedies would keep the public on the 
ground. That isn’t true, either. Pas- 
senger traffic in 1940 was fifty-four per- 
cent greater than in 1939; last year was 
the busiest year the airlines have had 
to date. “Eastern” profits were up sev- 
enty-eight per cent! 


Crashes in the air will no more stop 
air progress than sinkings at sea stopped 
the Queen Mary from being built. We 
read in one column of the Rickenbacker 
crash, in another that the United States 
Navy now has the biggest and fastest 
bomber in the world, and that the air- 
lines are about to launch a “stratoliner” 
service, increasing its personnel by forty- 
five per cent. 

Time marches on. 


LEVELER: The greatest leveler in 
America is the United States Army. 
Lords and laborers, thrust together in 
an army camp, gain a knowledge of and 
a respect for each other that they could 
gain nowhere else in our social set-up. 
Imagine, for instance, an unemployed 
boy coming out of a family-on-relief, 
doing the manual of arms with Jimmie 
Stewart, the movie star who has just 
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exchanged his $1500 a week in Holly- 
wood for $21 a month as a buck private 
in a California camp. 

Then there is Jackie Coogan, jilted 
and jaded and the saddest figure in the 
ranks of Young America, now a “buck” 
at Camp Roberts; Sidney Kingsley, who 
wrote “Dead End” and “Men In White,” 
bucking it at Fort Jay, N. Y.; Ed 
(Porky) Oliver, who has been making 
$12,000 a year as a golf pro, and Hugh 
Mulcahy, pitcher for the Philadelphia 
“Phillies.” 


ABR OAD 


THE YUGOSLAV: We write the col- 
umn this month with one hand on the 
typewriter and the other on the radio. 
We want to wait, so that our news will 





FREDERIC MARCH, WHO WILL PLAY 

THE ROLE OF DR. SPENCE, IN THE 

MOVIE VERSION OF “ONE FOOT IN 
HEAVEN” 


be fresh and up-to-the-minute, but 
presses wait not even for a Shakespeare. 

As we meet deadline Yugoslavia is 
afire. At last a little Balkan is stepping 
up to Hitler and actually sassing him 
back! Few expected it—but then few of 
us know the Yugoslavs. They are the 
toughest fighters in Europe, with no re- 
spect for Emperors; Serbia fought two 
empires to unite the Yugoslavs. There 
is an old proverb among the Serbs: 
“When Serbia is threatened, the peas- 
ants pick up their guns and sing.” The 
song they sing must jar the ear of Wag- 
ner-loving Hitler. It is his first real 
rebuff since Munich. 

The Yugoslavs have an army of 1,- 
200,000 men. How long that could stand 
against the might of Germany’s legions 
remains to be seen. But even if Hitler 
should overrun Yugoslavia (and Hitler 
is in a hurry) he would still be in a bad 
spot. Look at your map. The Germans 
around Belgrade are in anything but a 
good position with the Yugoslavs within 
their lines, with Greece and Turkey in 


good position to strike at their flanks, 
and with the British pouring men and 
aircraft into Salonika. It is exactly what 
Adolf Hitler did not want; he waited a 
long time, in view of his past perform- 
ances, before he roiled the Yugoslav. 

This move in Belgrade will have its 
echoes elsewhere than on their own 
fighting front; it will give courage to the 
so-called “conquered” smaller nations 
now in Hitler’s bag. There are already 
reports of sabotage in Bulgaria; Norway 
is having some very interesting “acci- 
dents” along German communication 
lines; Dutchmen are being shot for the 
same “crime;” Vichy hasn’t turned out to 
be exactly a bed of roses for Hitler, 
Laval & Company. 

This may be the “break” of the war. 
Some chess players are beaten by non- 
aggressive opponents who just sit tight 
until the aggressive one makes a bad 
move. Some wars have been won the 
same way. 


CRUCIAL: Speaking of breaks in the 
war, think of what has happened in just 
one month—March, 1941: The Italian 
fleet met crushing defeat at the hands 
of slower fighting ships under Admiral 
Cunningham; Cheren and Harar fell, and 
the British rushed on Addis Ababa, the 
last stronghold of Mussolini in the Near 
East. The Greeks won decisive victories 
in Albania; British troops poured freely 
into Greece, and the first real “all-out” 
raid of the RAF went over Germany. 
The threatened submarine _ blitzkrieg 
against British shipping was far less 
serious than the Germans dare think. 
And there was the revolution in Yugo- 
slavia! 

It has been definitely proved, within 
one month’s time, that the Axis wolf is 
not scaring the world any more—and 
that Hitler can be beaten. 


CLOWN, CONQUEROR: Two men in 
France fascinate us. One is Petain, the 
conqueror of Verdun. Poor Petain! Pic- 
tured variously as traitor and hero, he is 
actually neither. He is “collaborating” 
with Germany, against his will; what 
else can he do? He sits idly by while 
the Nazis coordinate French industry 
for their own purposes. But he still 
fights Laval, who shows signs of slipping 
favor with his Nazi friends; and Petain 
holds a trump card that even his “con- 
querors” dare not steal. He has Wey- 
gand in French Africa, and with Wey- 
gand he can hold the Nazis out of Africa 
—and Spain. He is a grand old soldier 
bowed but unbroken. Watch Petain! 

In lighter vein was the life of the late 
incredible Philibert—Philibert Hippolyte 
Marcelin Bessob, who died this month 
in the jail at Riom. That wasn’t natural; 
Philibert has spent most of his official 
life keeping owt of jail. He was the Ed 
Wynn of the Chamber of Deputies, a 
man to cheer France when there isn’t 
much laughter left. 

He first came to Deputies on a roar- 
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U. S. WOMEN MAKE BLACKOUT CURTAINS 


The two women shown above, are 
members of All Souls’ Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D.C. They are busy fold- 
ing 300 pairs of blackout curtains for 
the American Red Cross-Harvard Medi- 
cal School hospital, to be set up some- 
where in England. The hospital is being 
constructed, prefabricated, in this coun- 
try, and will be shipped to an unnamed 


ing motorcycle and in a blue straw hat. 
He tried to pay his debts in his own 
special currency: “Europa-franc.” He 
dodged the police all over France, when 
they sought him on one charge or an- 
other, and all France laughed and 
cheered him. He hid in treetops, took 
refuge in a U. S. war cemetery where 
he claimed “extra-territorial immunity!” 
He went to trial for a bad debt, made 
France roar with his courtroom monkey- 
shines, then pulled a receipt out of his 
pocket just as the jury was about to go 
out, which proved him innocent! 

Viva Philibert! France liked him. For 
he had within him something of that 
bubbling French spirit which just won’t 
die. 


FINIS: Going, going, gone is Musso- 
lini’s empire in the Near East. The Brit- 
ish are in Harar, which means they have 
cut off the Italians deeper in Ethiopia; 
they may have Addis Ababa before you 
read this. Tommy Atkins is running wild 
in Eritrea; his latest victory there is 
Cheren, where the Italians put up the 
finest fight of their rout. 

We may be poking too much fun at 
the Italians, in view of this stand at 
Cheren. They can fight, when they have 
something to fight for; anyone familiar 
with the name of Garibaldi knows that. 
But here in the Near Eastern desert 
they have been without adequate oil for 
their planes; their supply lines, over- 
long, have been easily cut; they swear 
they haven’t enough food and water, and 
heaven knows they haven’t any stomach 
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site in England. There will be a staff of 
75 American doctors and nurses. The 
curtains, shown above, have been treated 
by a process known as “de-lighting.” 
They will be set six feet inside each door, 
so that a stretcher bearer may move in 
and out unhampered, and yet not a ray 
of light is allowed to escape. The ship- 
ment is now on its way. 


for this job that their self-intoxicated 
Duce has forced them to do. The Ital- 
ian wasn’t meant for this. 


BIBLE SOCIETY’S ANNIVERSARY: It 
was just 125 years ago this month that 
the American Bible Society was_organ- 
ized, by a group of clergy and laymen 
meeting in the New York City Hall. 
Elias Boudinot, who had been President 
of the Continental Congress, was the 
first President of the Society. The work 
of the Society at once became extensive. 
The little upper room over a printing of- 
fice on Nassau street was soon found in- 
adequate, and the first Bible House, also 
on Nassau street, was opened. That, too, 
was soon outgrown, and in 1858 the six- 
story red brick building on Astor Place, 
“away up town,” was erected. This build- 
ing became a familiar landmark; Chris- 
tian Herald’s offices were located on one 
floor for a number of years. That build- 
ing was occupied by the Society until 
1935, when the present handsome, mod- 
ern building on Park Avenue and 57th 
street—one of the finest locations in New 
York—was taken over, and now 
houses the Society’s multiple activities. 
Throughout these 125 years the Society 
has distributed over 305,000,000 Bibles 
and portions, in 65 languages in Asia, 
Africa, the Americas, and the Pacific 
Islands, and in addition has joined with 
other Bible Societies in publishing texts 


in 79 additional languages and dialects, 
Its work is constantly expanding, and it 
is now engaged in translating the Scrip- 
tures for Indian tribes in Central and 
South America, and some remote sec- 
tions of the Philippines. It now has in 
preparation a special edition of the New 
Testament for the Army, Navy, and Air 
corps. 


RELIGIOUS PUBLISHERS: Worthy of 
comment in the Church News is the 
Spring activity of the alert, religious pub- 
lishing houses. 

Good News Publishing Company has 
just issued an inexpensive “Soul Win- 
ner’s Kit” containing a great quantity of 
surprisingly modern and attractive ma- 
terial for personal evangelistic work. 

Rodeheaver-Hall-Mack will open spa- 
cious new offices at Winona Lake, Indi- 
ana, about May 1, discontinuing their 
present offices in Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. 

American Bible Society announces that 
it has supplied 986 Bibles and 49,314 
New Testaments to army chaplains and 
that this is only the beginning. 

Tabernacle Publishing Company has 
issued what looks to us like a very effec- 
tive new all-purpose hymnal with respon- 
sive readings, topical and other indexes. 

The rapidly growing business being 
done by such concerns is a healthy sign. 


uUNiITy: To speak of unity in a world 
that seems to be breaking up like a ship 
on the rocks is to court a laugh; unity, 
shouts the cynic, we have not. So far as 
politics and economics and nations are 
concerned, he may be right. But he’d 
better take a good look at religion before 
he includes that, too. The only unity left 
in this sad world is the unity of thought 
between the Christian peoples of the 
world. Even the war has not been able 
to wipe that out. 

Out of the month’s news, as witness 
to that, we offer this: A deputation of 
Japanese Christians is on its way to the 
United States as we go to press. They 
come for the purpose, expressed in their 
recent cable to the Federal Council, 
“of explaining ways to preserve peace 
between Japan and the United States,” 
to find out how to preserve unbroken 
“eighty years of peace between the two 
nations.” We see no political trick in 
this; Japanese Christians want war no 
more than American Christians. The 
Federal Council, to aid this move, calls 
for a Day of Prayer among all Ameri- 
cans “for peace in the Pacific based on 
reconciliation, mutual understanding and 
justice.” That statement is carefully 
worded, to forestall any political trickery, 
but the right spirit is there. 


EDITORS: 


Some thirty church-peri- 
odical editors met recently in Boston, to 
discuss the why’s and wherefore’s of the 
church press. They said some very inter- 
esting things, as editors usually do. Run- 
ning through their discussions was the 
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inescapable sentiment that the church 
press was poverty-stricken. While mil- 
lions are given to other church institu- 
tions—hospitals, schools, homes, etce.— 
the press, so very vital in times like 
these, has a whole flock of wolves 
scratching constantly at its front door. 
Why? 

Albert C. Dieffenbach, who edits the 
religious columns of the Boston Tran- 
script, said bluntly that the daily, secular 
press “does as much for the unity of 
religion as all church journals combined.” 

Why? 

They frankly faced their shortcomings 
and called for two renewed efforts in re- 
ligious journalism. First, these religious 
papers and magazines must present the 
work of the church in a manner (lan- 
guage) acceptable to both the man in 
the street and to the clergyman in the 
pulpit. Second, they must promote toler- 
ance and Christian unity as never before. 
Fair enough. We’re all for that. We 
believe that the church press is the voice 
of the church people—and the hope of 
Christian civilization. 


ADVANCE, I: It didn’t push Hitler and 
Il Duce off the front pages, but it should 
have: the announcement of a new inter- 
denominational United Christian Educa- 
tion Advance, outlined by denomina- 
tional leaders meeting at Cincinnati, is 
news with a capital “N.” 

Twenty-three representatives of twen- 
ty leading churches in the U.S. and 
Canada have set up a program which will 
emphasize and promote regular Bible 
reading and prayer in the home, living 
as Christians in the family, increased at- 
tendance at church services and im- 
proved teaching for Christian disciple- 
ship. Special emphasis will be put on 
home religious training and cooperation 
in the community. 

Once we saw a young man named 
Crowley being taken to the death house 
in Sing Sing. We despised Crowley then, 
as a mad young killer. We have despised 
him less since we learned that just twice 
in his life had he ever been inside the 
doors of a church—and that he lived in 
a broken home in which there was no 
religion whatever. If this Advance can 
do anything to save other youngsters 
from following Crowley’s footsteps—then 
God bless Advance. 


ADVANCE, ll: That word, “Advance,” 
means something to Northern Baptists, 
too. According to last reports, forty-nine 
per cent of the churches of that denomi- 
nation are now enrolled in their Baptist 
Church School Advance, and seventy 
per cent of the Northern Baptist con- 
stituency is in enrolled churches. The 
Christian Education Department of the 
American Baptist Publication Society 
sets a goal of sixty-five per cent of the 
churches and eighty-five per cent of the 
constituency to be enrolled by the time 
the national convention meets, in May. 

South Carolina Baptists are “cracking 
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down” on Sunday movies, baseball and 
other sports. They fight a bill now be- 
fore the state legislature to permit such 
sports. A law now on the books pro- 
hibits them; may they stay prohibited! 

Maryland Baptists are disavowing 
those ecclesiastical termites known as 
“marrying parsons,” who claim to be 
ministers of the Baptist Church. They 
mean the ministerial profiteers at Elkton, 
whose questionable marrying procedures 
have brought dishonor to the town; they 
want no dishonor brought to the Baptist 
name. 

Blast them, Baptists! 


WORSHIP IN CAMP: Letters have 
been reaching us about our recent item 
on the new army regulation which dis- 
places YMCA, Salvation Army, K of C., 
etc., religious work in the camps. There 
has been much objection to that, but in 
justice to the men in charge of religious 
work among the men of our armed forces, 
it should be stated here that never before 
have such efforts been made to do a 
really comprehensive and intelligent job 
in bringing the facilities of religious 
worship within reach of the soldiers, 
sailors and marines. To wit: 

A total of 604 new training camp 
chapels, in addition to the twenty-eight 
chapels already in use, will be built in 
the very near future. That is a new 
record for chapel-building; their archi- 
tecture will be utilitarian, along the lines 
of the plain chapels of the American 
countryside. 

Twenty-seven of the two hundred and 
sixty-one denominations are now repre- 
sented in the camps by denominational 
chaplains. By June of this year, Army 
authorities say, there will be 1500 chap- 
lains in service. 

Camp Meade, in Maryland, now pro- 
vides an interdenominational service for 
the whole camp, every Sunday evening. 
This is in addition to the regular serv- 
ices held under Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant auspices, separately. 

Maryland is wide awake to the need 
of the soldier for religious attention. The 
Council of Churches and Christian Edu- 
cation in Baltimore announced the cre- 
ation of a “Department of Ministry to 
Service Men” which will spend six to 
eight thousand dollars a year in a com- 
munity effort. Aid will be given to many 
needy families of men in service, assist- 
ance provided in finding housing facilities 
for non-resident civilian defense workers, 
for recreational facilities for soldiers on 
leave, and for aid in securing special 
leaves. There may be better plans some- 
where else, but we haven’t read of them. 

The North Central Area YMCA, in 
council at Chicago, plans to spend 
$15,000 for a supervised guidance and 
recreational program and to combat 
prostitution, sale of liquor and other im- 
moral influences at army camps. The 
north central area includes Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa and North and South 
Dakota. 


TEMPERANCE 


Laws: Bills offered to the various 
legislative bodies of the country have 
suffered this year, probably because other 
legislation seems more imperative (de- 
fense laws, for instance), and also prob- 
ably because the drys are temporarily 
disconcerted by the war while the wets, 
true to form, are capitalizing on it. 

Down in North Carolina a bill which 
would have provided a state-wide refer- 
endum on the manufacture, sale and 
transportation of liquor in the state has 
been lost. Several church groups sup- 
ported it, but that support evidently 
was not enough. If we know our Caro- 
lina, there will be another try. 


We are not yet informed as to the fate 
of the bill introduced in the national 
legislature by Senator Sheppard of Texas, 
to prohibit the sale or possession of beer, 
ale, wine and other stronger alcoholic 
beverages in the vicinity of military 
training camps. Ministerial and lay 
church bodies all over the country are 
being urged to demand the passage of 
that bill. In view of what has happened 
to France, we think the bill should be 
passed. 


PARADE: Seven thousand young 
Texans, representing all denominations, 
have staged a protest parade at Austin. 
They ask the passage of laws more strict- 
ly regulating the liquor traffic and op- 
posing racetrack gambling. 

They marched under the United Youth 
Congress banner; they propose a consti- 
tutional amendment to allow Texas 
voters to vote booze out of the Lone 
Star State at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Leave it to Texas! 


SOLDIERS: Speaking of soldiers and 
booze, we can’t help passing along the 
words of two soldiers who ought to know 
something about the effects of wine- 
bibbling on warriors. It was grand old 
General Pershing who said: “I shall not 
go slow on prohibition, for I know what 
is the greatest foe of my men—greater 
than the enemy!” He wanted to “banish 
the entire liquor industry from the 
United States, close every saloon, every 
brewery... .” 


It was old Bismarck—who made mod- 
ern Germany—who put it just as force- 
fully in only three words: “Bier macht 
dumm!” Beer makes a man dumb! And 
if you want to complete the picture, it 
was the Kaiser William II, Pershing’s en- 
emy in the days of 1917, who said to his 
troops: “The next war (!) will require of 
you sound nerves; these are undermined 
by alcohol. ... The nation which drinks 
the least will always be victorious. . . .” 
If the French had only stopped, looked 
and listened to that one! And this 
country had better listen, now. 
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| associate them ever with the old 

Eternal things of life: with prayer, with bread 
Fresh taken from the oven, and with milk 
Brimmed in a bowl, a table neatly spread; 
With aprons crisp and clean, a kindled fire, 
A red-lit kitchen, and a lamp at night— 

A thousand home-sweet things belong to them 


Who tread their ways encircled by Love’s light. 


Ly GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


besopenatite from pictures and good books, 
From music and from laughter—so a part 
They are of gracious living, they have kept 
Their own peculiar place within the heart: 
My mother, and your mother—let us pay 


Our tributes to their shining lives today. 
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The new British Ambassador is rapidly winning a 
high place in the esteem of the American public. 


by Dd. C. Vandercook 


ff, FFICIALLY Lord Halifax has come to the United 
States as Great Britain’s Ambassador; unofficially 
he has come as a distinguished Christian layman. 

His Great Dilemma was created by mixing religion into world 
politics. Otherwise he might have lived rather a cosy and 
comfortable life as an English country squire, a master of the 
hounds, and a high churchman concerned with the intangibles 
of man’s hidden inner world. 

But he just could not help mixing religion into politics. His 
father had brought him up to go regularly every morning to 
the family altar to pray for guidance and strength in perform- 


ing the day’s duties. This brought the day’s problems into his 
prayers. There, at the family altar, and sitting under the 
spiritual tutelage of his father, he arrived at the conviction 
that men of different races and creeds can live together in 
peace by the will to cooperate for their common good. Naturally 
something had to be done about that to keep faith with God 
and himself. Hence, his Great Dilemma. 

For a long time Lord Halifax could not believe that war 
was inevitable. He chided those who did. He was not willing 
to be one of those who would try to stop a war in Abyssinia 
or Spain by starting a war which would engage all Europe; for 
Britain and France to try to work out a formula to aid the 
League of Nations in its efforts to establish peace was a thank- 
less task sure to be widely misunderstood. But to refuse to 
make the effort for a general peace, he said later, was to 
accept the inevitability of war with Germany and to be con- 
vinced that it was futile to waste time and energy on what 
was foredoomed to failure; for one he could not refuse to try. 
Then Prime Minister Chamberlain announced “peace for our 
time” and the British people were jubilant. At that time some 
felt that Lord Halifax stood the best chance of being Cham- 
berlain’s successor. But as Hitler continued to make and break 
promises, the disillusioned and bitter British people raised the 
discordant chorus, “Appeaser!” 

“Everywhere there is a great clash between what we want 
to see and what we do see,” sadly admitted Lord Halifax. 

He faced his Great Dilemma in which he must choose one 
of two evils, both of which were utterly contrary to the Chris- 
tian principles woven into the very warp and woof of his 
sensitive, gentle soul. Many times as a lawmaker and a policy- 
maker, as an administrator with vast powers, he had faced 
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Lord and Lady Halifax on board the battleship George V., on their way to America 


dilemmas. In India as Viceroy he had 
preached tolerance and cooperation but 
later had employed force to put down 
civil disobedience. But never before had 
Lord Halifax faced such a dilemma as 
this one, amplified to such world propor- 
tions and historical significance. Eventu- 
ally, he became tired of being kicked 
around by Hitler. He saw, when he had 
tried conciliation long after most others 
had quit, that as a Christian he must 
choose war rather than subjugation. 

“There was indeed no perfect course 
but only and always a hard choice be- 
tween alternatives,” he said in October 
1937. 

And then in January 1940: “I would a 
hundred times sooner be dead than alive 
in a world under the heel of the Nazi 
government.” 

In between these two statements, the 
“appeaser” had taken up the sword and 
gone forth to war. 

To appreciate Lord Halifax as a Chris- 
tian, you must know more about him as 
a man. 

Before coming to America, Lord Hali- 
_fax could be seen walking along Down- 
ing Street, London, with his head thrust 
eagerly forward, with his long stride 
slowed down and with his lank frame of 
several inches over six feet accentuated 
as it towered above the squat, solid figure 
of Prime Minister Churchill. With the 
passing of the years, his hair has thinned 
and retreated; his high forehead has 
seemed to broaden dome-like; the outer 
lines in his cheeks have become deeper 
gashes when he smiles. His eyes, espe- 
cially when framed by bone spectacles 
with their bows reaching back for the 
support of large ears, can detach him 
from his surroundings, or strengthen the 
resolution of his lips. He is shy almost to 
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too deliberate and stilted for Americans. 
He lacks the glowing warmth and in- 
timacy of a good radio presence. Never- 
theless his friends hope that his sincerity 
and his lofty expression, which is almost 
as good as Churchill’s, will more than 
compensate a people responsive to moral 
principles. 

At various times during nearly sixty 
years, Halifax has been officially known 
by three names, designating three merg- 
ing but almost distinct periods of his life. 

In his first period, he was baptized in 
1881 as Edward Frederick Lindley Wood; 
educated at Eton and Christ Church 
College, Oxford; became a Fellow at All 
Souls College, and somewhat of a scholar 
and writer. He was steeped so _thor- 
oughly in the convictions of his father, 
Charles Wood, second Viscount of Hali- 
fax, who encouraged him to establish 
the habit of daily prayer, that increas- 
ingly both have strongly influenced his 
career. In 1869 the father had accepted 
the leadership of the movement for the 
corporate union of the Established 
Church of England and the Roman 
Catholic Church, which position he held 








Lord and Lady Halifax about to disembark from President Roosevelt's yacht 


the point of timidity. He loves the Eng- 
lish countryside, and would prefer to 
live with Lady Halifax and their four 
children in red-brick Garrowby Hall with 
its cobbled courtyard, its green and roll- 
ing park. Detective stories are one of 
his indoor sports. His left arm has been 
virtually useless since birth but he ex- 
cels as an outdoor sportsman and sits 
beautifully astride a horse. Such a dey- 
otee of fox hunting is he that some 
claim he would rather be master of a fox 
hunt than Prime Minister. But the 
Hound of Heaven will not let him seek 
pleasure only for pleasure’s sake. A 
sense of public duty keeps him in public 
life. 

As a public speaker he is likely to be 


until his death in 1934. He gave up a 
political career for it. Cardinal Mercier 
of Belgium, who joined him in the effort 
to reunite the Anglican and Roman com- 
munions, when dying sent for the second 
Viscount saying, “I wish that I was as 
sure of heaven as that great saint, Lord 
Halifax.” Today the third Lord Halifax 
perpetuates the family interest in the 
proposed union of the Anglican and the 
Roman Catholic churches, a vain enter- 
prise, and continues his daily devotions 
wherever may be his home. 

Edward Wood had no political ambi- 
tions; but in 1910 his friends, alarmed 
by the upsurge of demands for social re- 
forms, persuaded him to run for Parlia- 
ment as a Conservative. He made no 
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great name for h.mseli in the House of 
Commons but he developed a tinge of 
liberalism which in the Twenties caused 
some to label him a Liberal-Conservative. 
Labor Party leaders admitted he was 
held in such high confidence by farmers 
and workers, as well as by the upper 
class, that he was their greatest obstacle 
to the election of one of their own party 
members. Later they protested his ap- 
pointment as Foreign Secretary in 1938, 
because meanwhile he had been elevated 
to the peerage and they feared that in 
the House of Lords he would not have the 
necessary contact with the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people, but on per- 
sonal grounds he had their confidence. 
Mr. Wood served in-France during 
World War I with enough distinction to 
be decorated for bravery. He emerged 


march toward self-government. Agri- 
cultural improvement was needed; na- 
tional education must be considered; 
momentous decisions concerning the In- 
dian constitution were waiting. Passion 
fanned the conflicts of Hindu and Mos- 
lem. Mr. Wood did not want to go to 
India, it appears, because he had no 
ambition for the pomp or power of 
Viceroy. 

The son took the problem to his father. 
The two went together to an English 
chapel to pray for guidance. As they 
came away, the father said, “My son, I 
think you should take it.” 

“Yes, I think I must,” agreed the re- 
luctant younger man. 

In that spirit, Mr. Wood became Lord 
Irwin, Viceroy and Governor General of 
India, and entered upon the second 





Lord Irwin (now Halifax) as Viceroy of India, with Sir Frederick 
Sykes and Sir P. Thakurdan, before the Bombay Cotton Exchange 


in 1921 as Under Secretary for the British 
Colonies and expanded his first-hand 
knowledge of the Empire by a tour of 
inspection of the West Indies, West 
Africa, the Malay States and the Straits 
Settlements. He entered the Bonar Law 
Cabinet the next year as President of 
the Board of Education. This prepara- 
tory period ended with two years as 
Minister of Agriculture. 

The second phase of his public career 
began in 1926. Lord Reading, a former 
Ambassador to the United States, had 
concluded a critical administration and 
made an outstanding record as Viceroy 
of India. Premier Baldwin was looking 
for a worthy successor; with refreshing 
audacity, he offered the post to the 
unknown and untried Mr. Wood. 

England was uneasy about India. The 
Indian princes wanted to have nothing 
to do with foolish new ideas of freedom 
and self-determination; they had no in- 
tention of relinquishing their inherited 
and benevolent autocracy. The Na- 
tionalists were impatient to speed up the 
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period of his career. The modest man 
became the King’s personal representa- 
tive, to be arrayed in ermine, to be 
hedged about by precedents and cere- 
monies, and to be elevated to authority 
and responsibilities which in some ways 
exceed those of the King himself. 

Lord Irwin was running true to form 
when the boat which carried him to India 
put into Bombay, in April 1926, and he 
refused to disembark because it was 
Good Friday. 

“That impressed India tremendously,” 
E. Stanley Jones says. “The people felt 
that here was a man who really cared 
about his religion.” , 

When the new Viceroy arrived, the old 
antagonism between Hindu and Moslem 
had blazed up again with an excess of 
riots and murders worse than anything 
recorded for many years. The first year 
Lord Irwin was there, fifty riots caused 
the death of 197 and the injury of 1,598. 
Mohammedans complained because their 
devotions were disturbed by the noise 
of Hindu processions; Hindus contended 


that religious duty conipcis them at times 
to play music without interruption, from 
the start to the finish of a procession even 
if, in passing mosques, it is disturbing. 
Both sides denounced any intervention 
by British authorities as putting religion 
in danger. 

His Excellency met the issue squarely 
in his first important speech on July 17, 
1926, when he appeared before the 
Chelmsford Club, which is open to Brit- 
ons and Indians alike. He appealed to 
Hindu and Moslem “boldly to repudiate 
feelings of hatred and intolerance, ac- 
tively to condemn and suppress acts of 
violence and aggression, earnestly to 
strive to exorcise suspicions and misap- 
prehensions, and so to create a new 
atmosphere of trust. 

“TI appeal in the name of religion be- 
cause I can appeal to nothing nobler, 
and because religion is the language of 
the soul, and it is a change of soul that 
India needs today. 

“Whatever, indeed, be the creed that 
men profess, such creed is the attempt 
men make to know the Forces that lie 
beyond human vision, and to learn the 
secret of how human nature may be 
refined, and in so doing to realize the 
ultimate purposes of their existence”—a , 
theme he has elaborated in the recent 
years. 

Mahatma Gandhi had reentered poli- 
tics about the time when the new 
Viceroy was named, and was again ac- 
tively working for India to take her 
place in the British Empire as a Do- 
minion. British officials had been be- 
wildered repeatedly in negotiations with 
the Mahatma because always he must 
enter into seclusion for meditation and 
prayer before making an important de- 
cision. But Lord Irwin, almost immedi- 
ately upon his arrival in India, spent an 
afternoon with Gandhi. None save these 
two ever knew what was said, but the 
new Governor General invited the In- 
dian leader to join him in a period of 
meditation and prayer, a spiritual rap- 
prochement which established a bond of 
mutual understanding and which caused 
Ghandi to describe Lord Irwin as “one 
of the noblest of Englishmen” and “a 
man I can trust to tell me what he 
thinks.” Four years later the Mahatma 
issued an insistent ultimatum demanding 
immediate Dominion status for India. 
The Viceroy made no reply. Thousands 
of Nationalists marched to the sea to 
boil the salt from its waters in defiance 
of the governmental monopoly. The 
Viceroy warned them that they were de- 
ferring the progress of their own cause; 
47,000 were thrown into prison. In 1926 
he had warned that it was the undoubted 
duty of the executive authorities to pre- 
serve the public peace and to secure the 
rights of the individual with fairness 
and impartiality. Eventually Lord Irwin’s 
train was dynamited and he narrowly 
escaped death en route to Delhi to meet 
Gandhi again. The two leaders entered 

(Continued on page 46) 
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32 IDELE ALLA LUCE had no 
aN idea when he was born. In 
wh this year, 1160 Anno Domini, in 
Lyons, Fidele wore a young man’s 
breadth of shoulder, and the beard upon 
his chin was new. But there were cer- 
tain memories which flooded his con- 
sciousness now and then which stretched 
his life back a good many more than fif- 
teen or twenty years. From whence 
these memories came Fidele Alla Luce 
never knew. He only knew that they 
were there, that sometimes at his tools 
in the master’s shop they would sudden- 
ly come to him as if he had lived them 
himself once upon a time. Then the 
haunting thoughts would go away, and 
Fidele would turn back to hammering out 
metal strips for the cabinets of the 
wealthy lords. 

In the cathedral on Sundays, when the 
mass was dull and he could not under- 
stand the Latin, Fidele would glance 
across the nave at the wealthy mer- 
chants of Lyons. There was the boot- 
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“Where do you come by that dishonest blas- 
pheming, singer?” inquired the old man. “I 
come by you, sire,” the minstrel replied 
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learned from his benchmate that the two 
lords were going off to the great house 
for a night of carousing. Fidele had 
heard of the revelry. Tomorrow the 
plaza would be full of the troubadours’ 
gossip, and he determined to find out for 
himself what it was. Generally there was 
a laugh or two. But sometimes the min- 
strels’ stories made Fidele feel incom- 
parably sad. He could not understand 
why such revelry always went on in the 
name of a saint or another holy man. 
Before dawn the next day Fidele left 
his bed to walk out upon the square. 
With a loaf of bread under his arm he 
set forth to hear what voices the morn- 
ing might set before him. The lights were 
out in the great house, and the guard was 
asleep. As the dawn broke across the 
square, a minstrel began singing at the 
fountain. It was of St. Alexis that he 
sang, and Fidele listened attentively. 
This was the kind of saint he had wor- 
ried about, a saint who took pleasure in 
the joy of common folks. The minstrel 
was a blasphemer though. Fidele could 
tell. He made fun of the superstition of 
the churches, the commercialism of the 
priests, the intriguing of the pope in 
Rome. These were heresies, Fidele had 


“The only hope for Europe appears to lie in those small communities of Christians 
. « . who live in the world and are attempting to leaven it, as the Christian Church 
leavened the Roman Empire . . . They have fought the battle for peace in their 
own hearts and are the only men confident of bringing order to a distracted 
world.’’ (Richard Russell.) For centuries the Waldensians, in their valleys in the 
Cottian Alps, have stood out above the ordinary levels of character. They have 
sought to create in themselves and others whom they could influence, a vital, 
personal Christian experience. The Waldensian Church is radiant with the Christian 
light that shines from within. This article traces the origin and growth of this Church 


maker whose family had made _ boots 
for the Emperor Charlemagne. There, 
too, was Peter of Waldo, a merchant who 
bought silks from the ships at Marseilles 
and sold them all over France. Fidele 
always thought that Peter looked ill-at- 
ease on his silk-embroidered praying 
stool, and Fidele hoped it was his con- 
science as well as his too-tight slippers 
which bothered him. 

One day Fidele watched the slippers 
of this same Peter walk across the square 
in front of his window. There were two 
pairs of slippers that day, and Fidele 


been warned. He sat with his back 
against the fountain and ate his bread. 
He heard a question asked the singer: 

“Where do you come by that dis- 
honest blaspheming, singer?” 

“T come by you, sire,” the minstrel re- 
plied. “If I be dishonest, then I must be 
dishonest by you.” It was a sharp an- 
swer, Fidele thought, and he stopped in 
the middle of a bite to hear more. 

“Nay,” the voice went on. “Joke not. 
It is a sad day for me. Wilt thou sing 
again of the St. Alexis?” 

The troubadour’s voice rose again in 
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the square. It was a new song this time, 
and the newness of the words put Fidele 
into one of those fits of dreaming which 
so often came to him. From the singer 
seemed to come words that common 
people seldom heard, words of release 
from suffering, a gospel for the poor, 
the recovering of sight for the blind, 
comfort for the weary. 

“Thank you,” the man’s voice said 
again, and Fidele heard a coin fall upon 
the pavement. “It has been a sad night, 
and I am lonely. My friend died with 
blood and wine upon his lips in the hall 
of the great house yonder. Your song has 
helped me much. Thank you, singer.” 

“A moment, sire. You called me a 
blasphemer. Would God _blaspheme 
against Himself?” 

“Nay, you rogue,” the man replied 
gruffly. 

“Then dwell on this, wretched man,” 
the minstrel sang quietly. “I have mere- 
ly sung to you the words of our Lord 
Himself. Go to your Bible. and see if I 
blaspheme or if I lie.” 

Fidele turned his head and looked 
around the edge of the fountain. There 
he saw the minstrel’s well-worn boots. 
Beyond were the satin slippers of a man 
of much wealth. Fidele had seen those 
slippers before. Peter of Waldo! He 
jumped to his feet. Yesterday there had 
been two sets of satin slippers. Only a 
few hours had passed. Now, by Waldo’s 
own story, the friend had died in the 
midst of his revelry. 

Peter had stepped away from the min- 
strel, and his sagging back showed in the 
distance as he moved away. 

Before the week had passed there were 
strange happenings in Lyons. Some said 
it was the work of the devil. Peter did 
not come to Sunday mass, Fidele noted. 
And it was a real holiday when the 
wealthy merchant began to give away 
his goods. For three days every week 
Peter distributed food to the poor. His 
silks were put away. His house became 
the center of the town. When his friends 
challenged his sanity, he countered by 
saying that all he did he had learned in 
the Scriptures. “Go, sell all and feed the 
poor,” Peter had read, and this was what 
he sought to do. 

“Citizens and friends,” he told a 
gathering of the poor before his house one 
day, “I am not out of my mind, as you 
believe, but I am avenging myself on my 
enemy—this money, which had reduced 
me to slavery, and made me more obedi- 
ent to it than to God. If any one after 
this shall see me with money, then let 
him say that I am mad; and may you 
also learn to place your hope in God and 
not in riches.” 

Then came a day when the feet of a 
poor man and the hem of his brown, wool- 
en garment appeared before Fidele’s win- 
dow, stopped, turned, and the handle of 
his shop door moved. In the room stood 
Peter, a quiet radiance on his face. 

“Heretic!” one apprentice shouted and 
ran from the room. 
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Peter laughed. ‘:ic lias been listening 
to the black words of Rome and can not 
abide my presence. Come now, are ye not 
all afraid of me?” 

“Nay, sire,” said Fidele’s benchmate. 

“Call me ‘not ‘sire,’” Peter went on. 
“T am as one of ye.” 

In the shop that day Fidele heard the 
gospel from Waldo’s own lips. It was a 
purified Christianity. It was following 
Jesus directly, with no dependence upon 
Rome. It was reading Jesus’s words in’ 
Fidele’s own language. It was a gospel 
which had made Peter convert his house 
into a hospital for the poor, which 
prompted him to distribute his riches to 





PETER WALDO 


From a woodcut by Paschetti. 
Below is the insignia of the Wal- 
densians. 





those who were without. 

“Join me,” Peter said passionately, 
“and you will know peace and the true 
faith. You will not know ease and com- 
fort. You must give up everything. You 
will be persecuted—but come!” 

Fidele laid down his tools and looked 
at Peter of Waldo. Here was none of 
the old, pompous lord. The satin had 
given place to an old brown robe. Peter 
had given up something for the light that 
was in his eyes. Suddenly the light 
seemed to blind Fidele. The murky shop 
was dazzlingly brilliant. In the center of 
the light was the figure of Peter. Fidele’s 
visions were now full of meaning. No 
longer did they confuse him, and the 





memory of the pain was suddenly also 
the memory of fierce joy. 

After the day Fidele had seen this new 
light opened to him, he was peculiarly 
light-hearted. His work was easy, and 
he rapidly surpassed the entire shop 
with his diligence. For hours he sat at 
the feet of Peter. On his holidays he 
wandered throughout southern France. 
In the courtyards of ancient palaces he 
would surround himself with peasants 
and the friendless and tell them about 
the Carpenter who befriended everyone, 
who was not the mysterious body and 
blood of the sacrament, but a living, 
vital will to goodness in the lives of those 
who could see the light. Even to Spain 
Fidele and his fellow Christians pene- 
trated, and others were at work in Italy. 
In the evenings he read the Bible and 
there were songs which the troubadours 
sang of his faith. 

So convincing was the new revelation 
from Peter that eighty thousand persons 
quickly came to his standard. In the city 
square of a morning Fidele would hear 
of the new believers who were wander- 
ing through town, bringing word from 
Rome and from Turin and from Barce- 
lona and from the Swiss cantons. “In 
Rome we are roundly hated!” one young 
troubadour told Fidele beside his moth- 
er’s hearth. 

“A certain Francis of Assisi is copy- 
ing our ways and going about doing good 
in the name of the church of Rome,” 
came other word. 

Fidele grew older. They were calling 
him a “Waldensian” now. Strange, he 
thought, that the simple truths which 
Peter had transmitted deserved a name 
all their own. To him they were still the 
plainest rules of faith and works, and he 
would die for them if need be. Also, the 
noise of persecutions was growing louder 
in his ears. In every city the Poor Men 
of Lyons, as his brothers were called, 
were being thrown into prison. Fidele re- 
membered that Jesus had promised such 
persecution for His followers, and Peter 
had said the same thing the day he stood 
in the cabinet maker’s shop. Fidele 
wished he might avoid the pain of perse- 
cution, and yet he was not afraid. 

One day the priest strode through the 
square with his guards. Fidele watched 
him pointing to his brothers here and 
there across the yard. One was a ped- 
dler of grapes. Another smiled in the 
midst of her flowers as they took her 
away. Fidele could stand no more. He 
rushed from his basement and confronted 
the vicar of Rome. 

“You will loose these poor people of 
Lyons,” he said calmly. “Their only 
crime is the worship of the same Christ 
you represent on earth. Let them go and 
they will make Christians where you 
make only enemies of God!” 

The priest did not reply. He simply 
pointed, and the guards bound Fidele 
to his friends. In the prison that night 
Fidele laughed with his brothers. “They 

(Continued on page 52) 
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by FRED HAMLIN 


co day that the first box of 
roses came, she woke and was 
surprised to find that the oxygen 
tent was gone and the walls of the room 
had quit seething with fevered creatures 
that frightened her. A nurse stood by 
the bed, smiling, and the smile and the 
room seemed cool. The woman in the 
bed felt like someone she had known a 
long time ago named Mrs. James Smythe 
—felt vaguely, to be exact, like herself. 
She therefore began to act that way. 
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“T am exceedingly uncomfortable!” she 
said. Her voice lacked some of its old 
sharp firmness, and she licked her lips 


and tried again: “Very. uncomfortable, 
indeed!” 


The nurse’s smile faded. She bit her 
lip, looked across at someone standing 
on the other side of the bed, and then 
addressed herself to Mrs. Smythe. 

“Would you like a drink of water?” 
she asked patiently. 


“Aren't they beautifull’ said the nurse, 
forcing her voice to sound friendly 


“Tf you please!” Mrs. Smythe thought 
her voice much better now—toned more 
perfectly between cold superiority and 
suave social poise. 

There was a bent glass stick in the 
water which she had difficulty getting 
between her lips. A few drops of the 
liquid spilled on the pillow beside her 
head. 

“How clumsy!” 
the nurse. 

The nurse frowned, but said nothing. 
She walked across the room, where two 
other beds, one occupied by a_ huge 
woman who was asleep with her mouth 
open, snoring, the other by an old lady 
who lay so still that she appeared to be 
dead. 

A gentle male voice near Mrs. Smythe’s 
head asked: 

“Feel better now, Francine?” 

Mrs. Smythe turned her head toward 
the voice. 

“Oh, quite, Jimmy!” Her tone now 
was one of slight boredom, as befitting 
one addressing one’s husband. 

“That nurse,” Jimmy said, “has cer- 
tainly put in a ten days of it, pulling 
you through!” 

Mrs. Smythe smiled thinly. 

“Always the plebeian!” she _ said, 
pleasantly. “I suppose my part in the 
little drama was only incidental?” 

“Now, Francine—” 

“After all,” Francine said, “she is 
only a servant. And who, pray, are the 
strange creatures in the other beds—or 
am J still having hallucinations?” 

“They’re—uh—patients. We—we had 
to get a semi-private, Francine. There 
were specialists and the budget began 
to—” 

“ ‘We?’ ” 

“T was going to tell you, but I didn’t 
want to bother you.” 

“Oh!” 

“Look!” he said quickly. “I brought 
you some roses.” 

He held them over the bed so that she 
could see. She inspected them briefly 
and sniffed once. 

“Semi-private!” she murmured. “My 
dear, how in the world will I ever—ever 
—live it down? Nobody must come see 
me, do you understand! How could you 
be so—so—” 

The nurse had returned. 

“Aren’t they beautiful?” she asked, 
looking at the roses and forcing her voice 
to sound friendly. 

“Quite!” Mrs. Smythe said. Then, as 
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Mrs. Smythe said to 





she always did when she told a fib and 
feared that Jimmy would expose it, she 
looked straight at him and added: “Mrs. 
Edgar Manfred sent them to me. The 
Mrs. Manfred. . .” 

Whereupon she quickly closed her 
eyes to put a stop to further questions. 

Mrs. Bobbin was the least sick of the 
three, though the oldest. Her skin was 
parchment and the backs of her gnarled 
hands bore the strange brown stains of 
extreme age. When she slept—which was 
a great deal of the time—her white hair 
strung out over the pillows, her beak-like 
nose pointed straight at the ceiling, and 


But Francine wanted to drop through the 
floor, because the visitor was—Francine 
had seen her pictures—Mrs. Edgar Manfred 


her lips moved in 
and out flabbily. 
She kept her teeth 
in a glass by the 
bed. Wakening, 
she would set her 
teeth and remark: 
“La! there’s a 
lot of git in the 
old gal yet!” 
Following _ this, 
she chuckled and 
chattered brightly 


for half an hour or 


so. in a manner 
which made it in- 
determinate 
whether she was 
speaking to her 
occasional guests, 
to her roommates, 
or to the ceiling. 
She had a habit 
of saying the same 
things over and 
over again, each 
time as if it were 
the first: 

“A broken leg— 
at my age! La! 
that just about in- 
cludes everything 
in one lifetime. . . 
Happen? How’d 
it happen? I was 
kicking at my 
dear Billy and 
missed! ... Don’t 
let that wheel 
chair fool you! 
It’s just window 
dressing. To hide 
my shame. They 


put me in it and trundle me out of the 
room as if I were a legitimate, adult pa- 
tient. But then what happens? They 
make me practice steps in an overgrown 
walk-easy as if I were a baby just learn- 
ing how. My knees are rubber .. . I’m 
an antique, my dear Billy, but you’re no 
youngster, either. Sit down and rest 
yourself before I have *em put you to 
bed. And I won’t go to a private room, 
it’s outlandish the prices we’re charged 
already, even if we are rich. Give the 
difference to the day nursery, where it'll 
do some good ... What have you been 
eating? . . . That’s Mrs. Smythe over 
there, pneumonia. And Mrs. Popavitch, 
tonsils, call her Annie .. . I’m happy, my 
dear Billy, don’t you fret. Mrs. Smythe 
gets the roses, Annie gets the visitors, 
and I get you... No, I don’t want to 
see anyone else, yet . . . They’re nice 
girls, listeners, and quit trying to inter- 
rupt me!” 

She said these things whether her dear 
Billy was there or not. She excused 
herself on the grounds that she was deaf 
and half blind, but everyone knew that 
nothing happened in the room that 
missed her bird-like attention. She was 
constantly disconcerting her roommates 
by asking questions with her eyes on 
the ceiling. 

“You’ve a tot of friends, haven’t you 
Annie—it’s the sign of a good woman.” 
Or: “Now quit fretting about rushing 
home. I’m an old woman, and children 
and friends and relatives have a habit 
of taking care of themselves when there’s 
nobody fool enough to take care of them!” 

And: “Roses from Mrs. Manfred— 
the Mrs. Manfred—eh? La!” 

And once, when Mr. Smythe was 

(Continued on page 50) 





Scene from ‘“‘Georgie-Porgie,” produced by blind students under the direction of Ruth Vivian 


Miss Ruth Vivian 


WIDENING Horizons /o2 the /2 


Miss Ruth Vivian has a prominent part in the highly popular play, ‘‘The Man Who 


Came to Dinner,’ 


by 


ROGER WILLIAM RIIS 


HILE she was talking, I 

A tried out a theory I had 
long held. I.closed my eyes, and 
listened more to the tones of her voice 
than to the meaning of what she was 
saying. At once, I knew my theory was 
right. There are people whose voices are 
so soft and restful that their words gain 
greatly added power merely through 
their intonation. And that is a small 
part, but an important part of the 
reasons for Miss Ruth Vivian’s success 
in her unprecedented work. She has been 
organizing, on a national scale, the teach- 
ing of dramatics to blind boys and girls. 

It is a story of strange, appealing half- 
lights and stimulating surprises. It gives 
one added confidence in the ability of 
mankind to do, literally, anything. As 
Gracie Allen remarked on the radio 
recently, when Mr. Burns exclaimed that 
she could do the impossible, 

“Well, if it’s impossible it’s harder 
for me.” 

On the face of it, acting plays before 
footlights is perhaps the one thing which 
sightless people cannot do. You can 
see any number of reasons why they 
can’t; they can’t tell where the other 
actors are, or where the furniture and 
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stage properties are, they can’t keep 
abreast of the acting by the others, they 
can’t find their way on or off stage, they 
can’t—only, they do. They do all these 
things, and do them so well that the 
seeing audience almost immediately for- 
gets the actors are blind people. 

Miss Vivian’s soft voice with its beau- 
tiful enunciation does not use super- 
latives. She is a small woman, quiet, 
almost shy in her retiring modesty. I 
doubt if she thinks she has been doing 
anything exceptional, although she is well 
aware it is interesting. It has assuredly 
enlisted her warm heart, her instant 
sympathy, and her boundless patience. 
I called her shy; that is not exactly the 
right word, for no actress of her ex- 
perience in scores of parts over the years 
is shy. But she certainly gives the im- 
pression of an engaging shyness, with a 
peculiarly disarming element in it. She 
is, of course, not a blind person. 

All of which has, I suspect, been im- 
portant to her in this latest of her 
achievements. 

“The first thing you should remem- 
ber,” she said, “is that, in teaching blind 
people to act, we haven’t the least 
idea of making professional actors and 
actresses out of them. That is no part 
of the plan. The reason we give them 
dramatics is because of what it does 


appearing every evening and in two matinees. Enacting that part 
would be considered a full-time job for most people. But Miss Vivian finds time also to in- 


struct blind people in dramatics, thus widening their horizons and brightening their lives 


for them. It gives them poise, natural- 
ness, freedom of movement. I am talk- 
ing, you understand, about children, boys 
and girls of school age, who are likely 
to be stifled and tied up tight by their 
inability to see. But now we know, from 
experience, that acting wakens their 
emotional freedom and their self-ex- 
pression. And they do love it!” 

Let’s get the story of this human en- 
deavor in orderly fashion. To do that, 
we have to go back a couple of years, to 
the time when M. C. Migel, President of. 
the American Foundation for the Blind, 
Inc., 15 West 16th Street, New York, 
realized that in dramatics lay an unex- 
plored but highly useful field for blind 
persons. Not wholly unexplored, for 
there had been several able pieces of 
dramatic work done by the sightless in 
different cities, but unexplored or unex- 
ploited in the broad national sense. Mr. 
Migel went at it systematically. 

His interest in the happiness and wel- 
fare of blind men and women is one of 
long standing, dating back to an evening 
many years ago when he passed a home 
for aged blind people. The probable 
plight of men and women so handicapped 
took hold on his imagination and in- 
spired him with the desire to do some- 
thing that might make life brighter for 
them. Stopping in the following evening 
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The complete cast of Georgie-Porgie 


to inquire what service he might render, 
he was told that the sightless men and 
women greatly enjoyed being read to. 
Mr. Migel immediately offered his ser- 
vices as a reader, and for seventeen years 
devoted a couple of evenings a week to 
this work. His contact with those living 
in the home strengthened his interest 
in their problems and his sympathetic 
understanding of them, and led him into 
the field of service with which he is now 
so outstandingly identified. He has been 
President of the American Foundation 
for the Blind since 1922, and it was his 
generosity that provided the present 
headquarters of the organization. 

In the summer of 1939, he made the 
wise selection of Miss Vivian, and in- 
duced her to plan a course of instruction 
for schools for the blind. She spent 
several weeks at the Columbus, Ohio, 
school, feeling her intuitive way care- 
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fully along a difficult technical path. 
She coached the students while they put 
on plays, but more, she coached teachers 
in the schools—made dramatic coaches 
of them. She gave them her actual stage 
experience. And she came back to tell 
Mr. Migel that it was a living idea. 

So last summer, 1940, Mr. Migel, at 
his own expense, brought to Rest 
Haven, a vacation center for blind 
women which he has financed for many 
years, in Monroe, N. Y., teachers from 
fifteen schools throughout the United 
States. With them he invited a group 
of blind students. And through the long 
summer, Ruth Vivian made the hour 
and a half trip back and forth from New 
York five days a week, out to Monroe 
in the morning, back to the hot city at 
night. For in addition to putting her 
whole self into a job of coaching which 
peculiarly calls for one’s whole self, she 


was carrying her regular role on the 
New York stage, as the sister in “The 
Man Who Came to Dinner.” 

This joint experiment of coaches and 
students under her expert guidance firmly 
established the value of the idea. They 
put on, with marked success, a modern 
three-act play and a pastoral. At that 
point, a prominent Foundation stepped 
in with a grant which has made the 
nation-wide extension of the work pos- 
sible. At this moment, three professional 
coaches are working under Miss Vivian’s 
supervision in schools for the blind, in- 
structing the schools’ own teaching 
personnel—teaching the teachers. The 
three are Miss Grace Halsey Mills, Miss 
Irene Marmein, and Harold Leeds. Be- 
tween now and the summer, they will 
have visited and established dramatics in 
schools in Nashville, Baton Rouge, Scot- 
landville, La., Vinton, Ia., Janesville, 
Wis., Bathgate, N. D., Romney, W. Va., 
Berkeley, Calif., Tucson, Ariz., Salem, 
Ore., Vancouver, Wash., and will have 
visited the Pittsburgh school in an ad- 
visory capacity. In each place, one or 
more of the school’s faculty will qualify 
as dramatic coach to continue this work, 
and two plays will be produced, a long 
one by the older pupils, a short one by 
the youngsters. 

Intelligently planned, ably executed as 
this project is, that is merely the surface 
aspect of it. Its heart is in the human 
achievements it makes possible. Miss 
Vivian rallies instantly at the implica- 
tion that her blind students don’t per- 
haps do this work very well. 

“Oh, but indeed they do,” she protests 
earnestly. “Why, in many respects they 
are better than some seeing people. They 
learn their scripts in half the time it 
takes some people with sight. They learn 
their stage business with surprising speed 
too—and thoroughly enjoy their parts. 

“You would be astonished at what 
they do. Years ago, for instance, it used 
to be the rule to have a rail in front of 
any stage on which blind persons were 
going to speak or perform for fear they 
would walk off the edge. But we have 
devised special methods of insuring their 
safety now and they move around the 
stage and act their parts just like any 
professional company. ‘ 

“All we have to do is observe a few 
simple rules. All the furniture and stage 
properties, for instance, must always be 
in exactly the same place. If in his part 
a boy is supposed to pick up a book 
from a table, the book must be always 
in exactly the same spot. We some- 
times use strips of stair carpet, from 
entrances to center stage, and arrange a 
big piece of furniture, like a sofa, as a 
sort of pivot point. I say ‘sometimes,’ 
because very soon the actors don’t need 
any such aids. They have very keen 
sense of direction, and they quickly be- 
come familiar with the set. It is, by the 
way, an interesting fact that of all sounds 
the human voice is the easiest for the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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FTEN as we read the censored editions of news from 

Europe, or listen to the carefully guarded reports over 
the radio from foreign capitals, some of us begin wondering 
just what life is like over there. And especially do we find our 
thoughts concentrating on London and other cities of free- 
dom’s island fortress. The popularity of Quentin Reynolds’ 
short movies, “London Can Take It” and “Christmas Under 
Fire” is eloquent testimony to our interest. We read of cour- 
age and endurance, of humor and simple humanity shining 
amid the blackout. Our hearts instinctively beat to the brav- 
ery of freedom’s citizen army. But what is it really like over 
there? After all, we have never groped about a city that has 
gone completely dark except for its lighted pencils which write 
a fantastic melodrama through the sky, or shivered to the 
scream of a hurtling bomb. 





This wondering grips readers of Christian Herald as they 
consider the churches over there. What are they doing in that 8 
bomb-shocked land? We sit comfortably in our churches Sun- rd 
day by Sunday and, apart from an occasional prayer or re- | 
5 marks in the minister’s sermon, conditions seem pretty normal. . 
We bother about raising the budget or getting the Smiths and 
{7 Joneses out to church a little more regularly. Those were the 
problems which bothered the churches of England two years 
X a ago. They were concerned with the typical little items of com- 
y munity life, until that day when millions of people quietly lis- 

tened to a tired voice declare: “We are at war.” 

Then came the months of change. Young men slipped away 
in khaki or blue, girls appeared with hands hardened by toil 
or tired by knitting. They even sat in church with gas masks 
beside them. Now they had to watch the clock if intent upon 
getting to service on time, for the church bells no longer called 
men to worship. Their chimes were reserved to sound the 
alarm in case the sacred land was violated. Somehow that 
seemed entirely natural, for those bells had inspired men to a 
higher life through many generations. Now they hung ready 
to call those people to that highest worship which lays down 
life itself for the principles God has entrusted to His children. 

The silent vigilance of the bells was accompanied by one 
other change during those first months. Unlike our custom 
here, the popular service in English churches was in the eve- 
ning. A common saying over there is that the saints are 
preached to in the morning and the sinners at night. As there 
are more sinners on earth than saints, the larger congregations 
were at night. They commenced between six and seven, then 
afterwards was the time for young people to search their hearts 
together. But the blackout interfered with evening services, 
which had to be advanced to the afternoon, after which every- 
one had to hurry home if they wanted to be sure of finding the 
right house. If the war lasts for several years, as Mr. Churchill 








The spirit of Christ emerges clearer and 
stronger, and richer in humanitarian work— 
from the ruins of bombed English churches 


prophesies, perhaps the English churches will adopt our Ameri- 
can custom and preach to saints and sinners alike in the morn- 
ing. For a generation is now growing up which does not go to 
public worship in the evening. 

These, however, were not fundamentally important changes. 
But a year ago this August the aerial blitzkrieg began in 
earnest. Then the conditions changed radically and rapidly. 
St. Paul’s got a land mine perilously near, but a courageous 
Canadian officer dug it out and drove off through the streets 
of London with his strange “pick-up.” It was only a tempo- 
rary relief to Wren’s masterpiece for the bombs have found the 
great dome and swept down to the altar. Then Coventry’s 
graceful cathedral was laid waste. Manchester’s matchless 
woodwork has been splintered and it is reported that the beau- 
tiful new cathedral which stands over Liverpool has been hit. 
These are only the outstanding examples of the devastation 
which has swept over the houses of God in England, for every 
few days the censor reports that “churches and hospitals have 
been damaged.” This has already posed tremendous problems 
for the clergy. Raising sufficient contributions to heat the 
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Members of the clergy inspecting the damage done 
Allhallows Church by the great fire in January 


church will not be a problem in some of those parishes, but bal- 
ancing the budget has gone beyond even the stage of a night- 
mare. Just imagine our balance sheets with no roof, a windowless 
building and a huge bomb-crater in place of the altar or pulpit. 

But are the bombs destroying Christ? Men worshiped God 
without churches in the first days of Christianity, and if the sky 
is the ceiling of the church, so it was when One preached to men 
under the heavens of Galilee. Yet that gospel stirred men to 
break new paths along which they traveled to higher living, and 
discovered new meanings in the old Commandment “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Have the bomb-shaken churches 
of England discovered a new light amid the darkness? 

The answer is amazingly positive. Upon a cold moonlit night 
last January a congregation of 500 people gathered in the chapel 
of Malvern College. It was midnight but these people had been 
working all day “considering what are the fundamental facts 
which are directly relevant to the ordering of the new society 
that is quite evidently emerging, and how Christian thought can 
be shaped to play a leading part in the reconstruction when the 
war is over.” Thus this group was courageously striking out 
ahead of their government in planning for the world of to-mor- 
row. They were anxious that the Church shall be a leader in 
that world—not just a follower. The convener and chairman of 
the conference was none other than the Right Reverend William 
Temple, Archbishop of York, the second ranking prelate of the 
Anglican Church and its intellectual and spiritual leader, while 
the company included twenty-three bishops, some of whom like 
London, Durham and Chester are among the most influential 
bishops of the Church; fourteen cathedral deans, fourteen dea- 
cons and archdeacons, twenty-one canons and ninety other 
clergy, while the laymen and women came from all types of ac- 
tivity. They did not spare their attacks upon the Church which 
they all loved. Thus a layman and member of Parliament stat- 
ed: “The whole structure of society is, from the Christian point 
of view, rotten. In order to save humanity from Nazism we 
must find a way of superior living, not merely to Nazism, but to 
that we ourselves knew before.” Occasionally a touch of humor 
shot into the suggestions, as when one speaker advocated that 
ministers ought to wear a sweater and a pair of gray trousers, 
which mightily upset the Bishop of Coventry. But the spirit of 
the conference was one of profound concern for the world after 
the war is over and of intense conviction that Christianity alone 
can show us the way to build a society of enduring peace and 
humanity. This became obvious in the final conclusions which 
were drawn up by the archbishop and amended by a large ma- 
jority to make them even stronger. In them the Christian lead- 
ers of England flatly affirmed: “The Church has the duty to 
speak not only to its members but to the world concerning the 
true principles of human life.” Moreover they stated that Chris- 
tian people should take the fullest share in public life, both in 


Left, Southwark Cathedral, London, after bombs 
blew out a wall. Above, leaving an air raid 
shelter after the “all clear” signal has sounded 
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Wendell Willkie, with the Mayor and Bishop of Coventry, 
inspecting the ruins of historic Coventry Cathedral 
government, in trades unions, and all other bodies affecting the 
public welfare. As though this was not revolutionary enough, 
they passed “by a very large majority” this amendment: “We 
believe the Church should declare that maiptenance of that part 
of the structure of our society by which the ownership of great 
resources of our community can be vested in the hands of pri- 
vate individuals, is a stumbling block. The time has come, there- 
fore, for Christians to proclaim the need for seeking some form 
of society in which this stumbling block will be removed.” 
Here is a program so radical that many will feel it goes alto- 
gether too far; and it is even more significant when we realize 
that it is the so-called complacent old Church of England by 
law established that is here speaking. Moreover the carrying 
forward of such a social program would necessarily impoverish 
the church to an incredible degree, for a large number of Angli- 
can parishes depend upon endowments for their major support. 
And all such income would immediately stop if these conclusions 
were adopted. Yet whether we agree with all the conclusions or 
not, no one can question the vitality, intelligence and forward- 
looking vision of such a Church. Unquestionably the Malvern 
Conference is the most important meeting of Christians since 
the present conflict began. From the leaders down, the churches 
of England are preparing to take a large part in molding the 
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The Archbishop of York, in the robes he 
wore at the coronation of King George VI 


world of the future. All of this moreover, is being accomplished 
by a Church whose buildings are being destroyed and whose 
financial support is dwindling to a super-depression low. Obvi- 
ously here is the answer. Bombs cannot destroy Christ—on 
the contrary, they are awakening His followers to new vision 
and courageous determination to establish His kingdom in a 
world which so desperately needs His guidance. 

English Christianity is not concerned solely with after the 
war, however. Even more it is tackling its share of bearing 
the national burden of suffering and hardship. In churches all 
over the land the dusty old crypts have been swept clean to 
house the living who seek shelter from air raids. Last August 
millions heard a broadcast from below the church of St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields which by a delightful contradiction of title, 
stands in the center of London on Trafalgar Square. To-day 
St. Martin’s is one of the best known churches in the world, 
though hardly a soul lives within blocks of it. Not many years 
ago it was a haunt of ghosts, one of the museums of eighteenth 
century London but long since forsaken by the multitudes who 
had moved out to the suburbs. On Sunday ten or twelve peo- 
ple would wander in to worship. Then “Dick” Shepherd be- 
came the minister, a man sick, even when he went there, with 
the disease which was to claim him. Shepherd was also chap- 
lain of the Guards and so he persuaded the regimental band 
to give concerts below Nelson’s Column on Sunday afternoons. 
Gradually a crowd assembled to hear the weekly festival of 
music, until one afternoon the minister stood up and invited 
them into his church for a fifteen-minute service. They fol- 
lowed the band into the building and St. Martin’s had been 
born again. Its services became crowded, while the evening 
worship was broadcast all over the world as well as to seven 
million listeners in Britain. The king was a patron. Some of 
the most brilliant social weddings of London were celebrated 
there, while the bums of London slept in it at night. St. Mar- 
tin’s was everybody’s church. So it was natural that in time 
of war its crypt became an all-night shelter. Dick Shepherd 
was gone, to be dean of Canterbury and then to eternal serv- 
ice, but “Pat”? McCormick was the brotherly soul who directed 
its multitudinous activities. The war gave the old church a 
new task, so the crypt has been lined with double-decked 
bunks and central heating installed. A special section is re- 
served for mothers and small children. There is an all-night 
restaurant for soldiers and raid wardens, while another canteen 
is provided for civilians. And Ernie Pyle, in his article appear- 
ing in the Feb. 6th issue of the World Telegram, writes “you 
don’t have to listen to a mission sermon either. There are 
billiard and ping pong tables in the big central hall. Anybody 
can come and they do—well-dressed men of the world, old 
Jewish mothers, soldiers, girls and a great run of average peo- 
ple like you and me. When you see a (Continued on page 54) 
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A great many Germans have intermarried with Yugoslavs since 
the first World War, as the faces of these peasants show 
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When the Yugoslav army leaders overthrew the cabinet which took By 
their country into the German orbit, General Dushan-Simovich, -pic- 
tured above, friend of Britain, was named the country’s Premier 


. HAT a strange name: 
PPA Yugoslavia ... but it 

sounds nice, there is something 
supple, yet pithy in it. I wonder what 
the word means ... if it has any mean- 
ing at all. I'll ask Krinic.” 

Krinic was the man walking at my 
side. We were both of the same age— 
twenty-two years; we occupied the same 
rank—artillery-lieutenant in the Austrian- 
Hungarian army; and we shared the 
same fate—to march on a dusty road 
toward an Italian prison camp. It was 
the 4th of November, 1918. 

The Italians had captured seven hun- 
dred thousand Austrians in what they 
called the “Victory of Veneto”, but what 
actually was the result of a difference in 
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the interpretation of the armistice con- 
cluded forty-eight hours before on No- 
vember 2nd. It was an even cheaper 
victory than that which Italy was to 
win twenty-two years later over France. 
In the summer of 1940 they blackmailed 
a dying enemy; in the Fall of 1918 they 
cheated a dead one. 

For Austria-Hungary was already dead 
at that time and the fifty-four million 
inhabitants were eager to break the old 
union in order to create new combina- 
tions. One of these was the state-to-be, 
Yugoslavia. 

I had heard this name mentioned 
several times during the last hours, for 
some of the men in my regiment were 
Croats, others Slovenes and still others 
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This monument to King Alexander was unveiled at Skoplie, Yugo- 
slavia, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of Serbia‘’s liberation 
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Moslems from Bosnia. Krinic, my fel- 
low-officer, was a Croat from Zagreb. 
So I asked him what the term Yugo- 
slavia meant. 

“Yugo means South. We are Yugo 
Slavs—Southern Slavs, in contradistine- 
tion to the Eastern and Northern Slavs, 
the Russians and the Poles, and the 
Czechs. Our realm will be called Southern 
Slavia—Y ugoslavia.” 

“So you are no longer an Austrian?” 

“There is no Austria any more. It 
has fallen to pieces . . .” 

“And one of the pieces is Yugoslavia?” 

“That’s right. And I have te join 
it. Look here,” he pointed to his cap. 

The golden cockade with the letter K 
—for “Karl”, the name of our emperor— 
was replaced by a cockade in blue, white 
and red. 

“Our colors,” Krinic said. 
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This Serbian farmhouse may be a possible prey for Hitler, should he attempt a “drive to the East’ 





Caesar's legions swept through Mostar, Yugoslavia on this same stone bridge 


So they had their colors already. Then, 
indeed, Yugoslavia had been born! 

Years later I learned that she had been 
born sixteen months before the fall of 
Austria-Hungary. But even this event 
was a re-birth rather than a birth. For, 
the idea of a Southern Slav kingdom can 
be traced far back into the history of 
Europe. It had almost materialized five 
hundred years ago, had it not been for 
the Turks and the Hapsburgs. 

Outside the Balkans very little was 
known, and outside Europe practically 
nothing, about the important and noble 
part the Southern Slavs had played on 
the European stage since the Middle 
Ages. Western Europe used to look with 
a haughty indulgence at everything south- 
east of the Danube. “The Balkans”, then, 
was tantamount to a series of picturesque 
countries “But you can’t imagine how 
bad those roads are!’’; to vermin-in- 
fested houses “There aren’t any real 
houses at all, just huts!’’; inhabited by 
illiterate people “I think they are all 
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gypsies, at least they look so”, living on 
mutton, bribery and blood-revenge. 

All these statements were true to a 
certain degree. But they were not the 
Truth. They were gathered from the 
seamy side. Bad roads, precarious dwell- 
ings, a high percentage of illiteraey— 
these were facts which the most ardent 
friend of the Balkan peoples had to admit. 

He could not deny that mutton was 
the main meat dish in that territory, al- 
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The author of this article is a native of 
Vienna, Austria, was formerly in the book pub- 
lishing business, and later editor of his coun- 
try's greatest weekly newspaper. As such he 
frequently visited the Balkan countries, includ- 
ing Yugoslavia, and writes from first-hand 
knowledge. When the Nazis seized Austria, he 
fled first to England, where he worked as a 
butler, then to the United States, where he is 
now devoting himself to writing and lecturing. 


though not a daily dish. Even for that 
it was too expensive. Most of the Serbs, 
Montenegrins, Albanians, Bulgars and 
Greeks were poor. They were poor to 
an extent such as an American would 
hardly be able to imagine. They were 
too poor to construct permanent roads, 
too poor to build a sufficient number of 
schools and to pay the salaries of a 
sufficient number of teachers; too poor 
to spend money even on comfortable 
houses. 

There were some things, however, with 
which they did not allow their poverty to 
interfere. Love, for instance, and courage, 
and self-esteem. The birth rate in the 
Balkans was and is higher than anywhere 
else in Europe. 

One ought to have seen the mountain 
peasants in the Dinaric Alps which ex- 
tend from the Adriatic Sea to the Sava 
Valley in the East and Albania and 
Greece in the South. I have seen there 
more fields that look more like the work- 
place of stone-masons than that of farm- 
ers. Yet they are being cultivated. The 
stones are dug out, one by one—that’s 
a back breaking task, and often there is 
not enough fertile soil to begin with the 
cultivation. Then the peasant has to 
fetch some “good earth” from spots far 
off in the valley. And if he owns no 
mule, he has to carry the loads himself, 
bag after bag. If that’s not courage, I 
wouldn’t know what human quality de- 
serves that name. 

Of the fifteen-and-a-half million Yugo- 
slavs nearly twelve million are dependent 
on agriculture. Apart from some north- 
ern districts the soil is an enemy which 
has to be fought in a _never-ceasing 
battle; and often without adequate 
weapons. In many parts of the Balkans 
the steel plough is beyond the peasant’s 
means. They use wooden ploughs. There 
are some three hundred thousand wooden 
ploughs in use in Yugoslavia! This proves 
that the Yugoslavs are really a tough 
and courageous race, and it proves their 
poverty. However, it does not explain 
the reason for it. In his excellent booklet 
“Spotlight on the Balkans”, P. B. Stoyan 
reveals the reason in one sentence: “For 
two thousand years the Balkans has been 
the no-man’s-land between Europe and 
Asia.” 

In the fifth century A.D., Slavic tribes 
dwelling in the Galician plains and the 
Carpathian forests were driven from their 
settlements by Mongols, Huns and Avars 
who thrust forth from Central Asia. 
These fugitive tribes poured into the 
Balkans, first into the area of the Lower 
Danube and to the Adriatic coast. In 
the seventh century, Herakleios, Em- 
peror of Byzanc, invited them to settle in 
his realm. He was in dire need of soldiers 
to defend his empire against the con- 
tinuous attacks of Goths and Avars, and 
he recognized that the sturdy Slavs 
might be just the right kind of people 
to protect his northern frontiers effective- 
ly. Neither Herakleios nor his successors 
were disappointed in their expectations. 
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But to the Southern Slavs themselves, 
the Byzantine hospitality brought about 
two far-reaching consequences. The first 
was that they were not only dragged into 
ever-recurrent wars and had to give more 
time and strength to fighting than to 
cultivating their soil; but also that most 
of the wars were fought on their very 
land. Thus fire and sword destroyed even 
the little of peaceful work they could 
accomplish during the respites. The 
second consequence was that when the 
Christian Church split in two in the 
eleventh century—the Roman Catholic 
and the Greek Orthodox—the line of 
division, which ran through the Balkans, 
forced the Western tribes under the sway 
of the Pope, the Eastern under the rule 
of the Patriarch. It was then that the 
Slovenes and Croats were torn from the 
Serbs. 

And there followed other important 
events which have their origin in 
that religious schism. The Serbs 
and Russians adopted the Cyril- 
lic alphabet which is a slightly 
changed Greek alphabet. Hence 
a feeling of relationship and 
strong sympathy was engendered 
between Serbs and Russians 
which made its impact on the 
history of the nineteenth century 
and must not be underrated even 
in our days. But long before 
Panslavism became a_ driving 
force, the eastward orientation 
of the Serbs produced another 
effect: they shared the political 
fate of Byzanc,-and when this 
was taken by the Turks, the 
Serbs, too, fell under Turkish 
domination. Once more the de- 
cisive battle between Europe and 
Asia was fought on their soil. 

In a war that spread over al- 
most a hundred and thirty years 
—from 1371 until 1499—the 
Slavie tribes—Macedonians, Bul- 
gars, Serbs etc.—were subjugated 
by the Moslems. Only tiny little Monte- 
negro, the country of the Black Moun- 
tains, and Dubrovnik, the Serbo-Croat 
republic at the Adriatic Sea, resisted. 
The battle of Kossovo, on June 28th, 
1389, in which the Serbs were annihilated, 
was watched anxiously by the whole of 
Western Europe, and the false rumor 
of a Turkish defeat caused the King of 
France to have a Te Deum performed in 
the Church of Notre Dame in Paris. 

For more than four hundred years 
the Yugoslavs remained under Turkish 
domination. But they were the first of 
all Balkan states to break this yoke. In 
1804 they started to revolt, and in 1817, 
after thirteen years of struggle, they won 
their freedom. Four years later, in 1821, 
Greece followed. 

Unfortunately, the new liberty of the 
Serbs had rather narrow limitations. 
First of all they were separated from 
their nearest kinsmen, the Croats. 
Through the religious schism Croatia had 
become a province of Hungary and, sub- 
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sequently, of the Hapsburg Empire. Be- 
sides, the rivalry between Turkey, Rus- 
sia and Austria-Hungary placed Serbia 
time and again between the grindstones 
of European power-policy. In the card 
game, called diplomacy, the stake was 
always the Balkan countries. This game 
was played in London, Berlin, Vienna, 
Petersburg and Paris. Palmerston, 
Disraeli, Bismarck, Andrassy, Aehren- 
thal, Iswolski were famous players with 
Balkan cards. 

Thus, it happened that even after the 
rise of their liberty the Southern Slavs 
were not at liberty to mind their own 
business and to lay the foundations for 
economically sound states. That would 
not have fitted in with the plans of the 
Great Powers. Therefore it was not to 
be done. 

Neither England nor France, Germany 
nor Austria-Hungary, Russia nor Italy 
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/ live the risen life, God give me power; 
And may | prove my Saviour’s Victory, 

By living not unto this transient hour, 

But for eternity. 


Hep me to overcome death’s grim allies— 
Fear, selfishness and hate that conquers love, 
And from my grave of self may | arise, 
To seek those things that are above. 


And thus may my triumphant life declare, 
That sin has lost its power and death its sting, 
And to each heart o’erburdened with despair, 
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May | assurance bring. 


was ever honestly concerned about the 
well-being of the Balkan peoples. They 
were much more concerned about the 
not-too-well-being of their respective ri- 
vals. It was their fault that the term 
“Balkanite” assumed a contemptuous 
connotation, for quite purposely they 
kept these peoples in a state of back- 
wardness and economic dependence to 
make them a more pliant tool. 

When in 1912 Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Rumania went to war against Turkey 
and afterwards against each other, they 
only thought they were fighting for their 
own aims. In reality they were mere 
pawns of the mightier European chess- 
players who wanted to secure for them- 
selves the best possible starting-point for 
the greater war which at that time al- 
ready appeared inevitable. In 1914 that 
war broke out, ostensibly because an 
Austrian archduke had been murdered 
in Sarajevo, admittedly because the ques- 
tion of Slavic or Germanic preponder- 
ance in the Balkans had to be settled; 





but actually because the Germans, even 
at that time, were prone to the concep- 
tion of a Teutonic rule over Europe. 

Again, as so often during the past four- 
teen hundred years, history chose the 
Balkans as the arena. The war started 
in July, 1914, with rifle- and gun-fire 
across the Danube, and was decided 
when, in October, 1918, the beaten and 
exhausted Bulgarian army surrendered. 
The defeat in the Balkans rendered the 
strategic and economic position of 
Austria-Hungary, and therefore that of 
Germany, untenable. 

It looked now as if for the first time in 
history unhampered liberty and lasting 
peace were to make their entry into the 
mountainous regions of Southeastern Eu- 
rope. The two great trouble makers in the 
Balkans—Russia and Austria-Hungary— 
were knocked out. Turkey, the old foe, 
was doomed for many years, owing to her 

losses in the war and to internal 
difficulties. Germany, beaten, was 
far away. On the other hand, the 
only dissatisfied Balkan country 
was humiliated Bulgaria which in 
the peace treaty had to cede 
valuable strips of her territory to 
Greece and Yugoslavia. This 
newly created state as well as 
Greece, Rumania and Albania 
was saturated and had no other 
wish than to be let alone and to 
dedicate, at last, all its strength 
to cultural tasks. 

Once more the fulfillment of 
this modest wish was refused to 
the Balkan states, especially to 
Yugoslavia. Once more the Ser- 
bian kingdom was drawn into the 
maelstrom of power-policy. It 
was Italy that startled the trouble 
this time. Disappointed by the 
outcome of the peace treaties, 
she looked for some points of 
minor resistance where she could 
satisfy her greed for glory. Young 
Yugoslavia, bordering in the 

northwest on Italy and lying opposite 
her along the whole Adriatic shore seemed 
most fit for aggressive experiments. But 
the only piece Italy could wrest from her 
neighbor was one half of the seaport of 
Fiume. Thereupon the former Allies 
spoke their mind so plainly that Italy 
had to abstain from future European 
conquests. At least she could not try it 
openly. Secretly, Mussolini never stopped 
his preparations for dismembering Yugo- 
slavia one way or the other. He slipped 
his lever under the one sore spot in the 
Kingdom—the national question. 

The Yugoslav nation consists of three 
Slavic groups: the Serbs, the Croats, and 
the Slovenes; and of nine splinter-groups: 
Bulgars, Germans, Magyars, Albanians, 
Rumanians, Czechs, Slovaks, Ruthenes, 
and Jews. Out of a total of 1544 million 
inhabitants, the three Slavic groups com- 
prise 13 millions. The strongest of the 
splinter-groups are the Bulgars, with 
600,000, and the Germans with 575,000. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Modern apartment house, Copenhagen 


a good deal of time tracing down to their true— 
and often how unexpected!—causes the folk-beliefs 
which rule the life of naked aborigines off in distant islands, 
(and a good deal of the life of moderns modishly dressed in 
this year’s fashions). But I don’t know that any investigation 
has ever been made as to the basis of the folk-notion that the 
more bitter the taste of medicine, the more good it will do you. 
And I’m interested in this because I want to recommend a 
dose of reading that will do us a world of good, and yet is 
delicious. You'll hear it said that this faith in bitter medicine 
is one of the results of that pleasure-detesting Puritanism of 
our forefathers to which we lay everything we don’t like. But 
this is just another causeless folk-belief, for explorers tell us 
that faith in a disagreeable taste as medicinal is found all 
around the world among primitive people who never heard 
of Puritanism. Well, look into your own mind. When some 
one says ardently, “This is a book which should be read by 
every American,” doesn’t something in your subconscious 
mind interpret this as meaning that it’s dull, uninteresting, 
hard to read? Don’t you instinctively reach for the detective 
story you’ve begun? Don’t you murmur, “I'll put it off for a 
while, if it’s all the same to everybody.” 

My own amateur guess is that our notion that what is 
good medicine must be sour, goes back to the early days of 
our race when herbs were the only medicines known. But no, 
even as I set down that guess, it occurs to me that the bitter- 
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tasting herbs may have been chosen as medicinal just because 
they puckered the mouth. (I am one of those who, as children, 
were dosed in the springtime with boneset tea.) 

At any rate I mention the matter, because I’m about to offer 
a book as a spring tonic for our hearts and minds, and want 
to head off that instinctive reach for the detective story. I 
admit that it is very unusual to find an efficacious medicine also 
exquisitely savory: and very seldom can dark and gloomy doubts 
and fears be exorcised by reading a fascinatingly graceful and 
charming book. Perhaps I’m wrong in saying that Francis 
Hackett’s enchanting “I Chose Denmark” is good medicine 
for what ails us. What ails us may be hunger, not illness. His 
vivid, amusing and entertaining book may be not medicine but 
food for us, vitamin-laden. It’s normal for food to taste good. 
We expect it to be savory, to “taste like more:” we have no 
folk-superstition lurking in a dusky corner of our subconscious, 
that maybe food will nourish us more if it tastes rather horrid. 

So yes, I change my invitation. I invite you not to take a 
dose of medicine out of a bottle, but to draw your chair up to 
a hearty appetizing five-course dinner, in calling to your at- 
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tention Mr. Hackett’s account of life in Denmark. For it is 
hunger of the heart and mind and soul, rather than illness, 
which makes us all so low in our minds this spring. 

We are starving for proof that savagery doesn’t really fit 
humanity better than decency; that’s the plain fact of our 
situation, isn’t it? We used to consider it axiomatic that of 
course humanity thrives best in a régime of decency, respect for 
the rights of others, kindness, truth-telling, the keeping of 
promises, the effort to distribute equitably to all whatever 
benefits are earned by the common effort of the human group. 
But, although we are too startled and shocked by it to admit 
it even to ourselves, the headlined news in every day’s morning 
paper scares us by seeming to intimate that the effort to be 
decent weakens men, and that there is a great heightening of 
human strength and vitality in a régime which glories in the 
breaking of promises, in resounding lies, in causing suffering to 
others, in grabbing and keeping whatever it is strong enough 
to take, in a mocking disregard for whatever in the moral code 
has attempted to protect the physically weak from gorilla-like 
ruthlessness in the strong. Even some very “nice” people have 
been scared into a wistful belief in what looks to them like 
evidence proving that our human race, being preponderately 
savage and evil, lives most healthfully and vitally when 
savagery and evil-doing are exalted as the natural and desirable 
way of life, and this being so, there’s nothing anybody can do 
about it. Our danger is not so much that we and our children 
may be physically trampled down by a literal attack on “our 
lives and fortunes,” as on “our sacred honor!” 
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Of course all our spiritual and intellectual leaders have 
rushed to say—to say, mind you—in hundreds of thousands 
of words, that this evidence is not valid, that decency and 
justice are the only foundations on which an endurable 
human society can be founded, that democracy will work if 
we only give it a try, that we must defend democracy, that 
Washington and Jefferson and Lincoln—that democracy is 
sacred—that democracy could be—that democracy. ... And 
all the time we hear in every radio-news broadcast, read in 
every day’s paper, news of the strength, the apparently in- 
vincible vitality of democracy’s sworn enemy. A young 
teacher just home from an educational convention cried out 
in my hearing the other day, “If I hear a speaker mention 
democracy again and how we've got to ‘teach it,’ I shall 
scream.” She is no secret fascist: she is as good an American 
as ever lived: her exasperation is not an expression of a h::' “ :n 
dislike for the American way, but of a hunger for something 
more than words with exclamation points after them, as proof 
that we in the United States are on the right track, on the 
road that leads into a better future. 

Such unique proof is brought to us by Francis Hackett in 
his description of life in the Danish democracy before the 
9th of April, 1940. And when I say proof, I mean proof. Mr. 
Hackett knows, if anyone does, what proof is. He is not only 
an accomplished master of a glowing, vivid, flexible style 
which has made best sellers out of his books on people as far 
from our daily lives as Queen Elizabeth, Henry the Eighth, 
Charles the Fifth. He is also a historian, with a sound pro- 
fessional training in knowing evidence when he sees it, in 
sifting it, in discarding the spurious, trying to pass itself off as 
real. You'd believe, wouldn’t you, a report on health condi- 
tions in a community written by an experienced, very success- 
ful, greatly trusted doctor? In the same way you believe what 
Francis Hackett tells you about what the practice of the 
principles of democracy has done for Denmark. You’d trust 
to the professional conscience of a doctor not to leave out of 
his report a prevalence of rickets or tuberculosis because it 
didn’t fit a theory of his. You’d feel sure that if such diseases 
were prevalent, he would have known it: and if he’d known 
it, he’d have put it in his report. Just such solid confidence 
is inspired by Mr. Hackett’s professional standing, by his 
past record, by all that we know about him before we open 
the book. And even more by the book itself bearing on its 
every charming, witty, colorful page, the authentic mark of 
serious intellectual honesty. 

Yet I hurry to qualify “serious,” lest you reach for that 
detective story. I assure you that I don’t mean “serious” 
like a textbook, or a guide: I use it in the sense of “respon- 
sible,” an intellectual quality without which no writer can 
be more than a substitute for cross-word puzzles or knitting. 
Never was there a book less “serious” in the meaning of literal, 
prosy, unimaginative, than this lively, witty, quick-stepping 
story of how a brilliant Irish-American, looking for just the 
right place to live, took root in Denmark. I never read 
another one of the kind that was its equal, that was even in 
the same class. Nor do I think that anyone but the author 
of “Henry the Eighth” and “Francis the First” could have 
written a book which so appreciatively and pictorially presents 
the outward look of things, and at the same time so pro- 
foundly and accurately understands and sets .down their 
meaning. 

Thus to be painter and philosopher and scholar, all three 
at once, fused into one writer—this is a feat we are seldom 
privileged to witness. When that privilege comes our way, 
we will do well to drop the detective story, the knitting, the 
pretty love story with the happy ending, the cross-word puzzle 
and follow a performance, obviously inspired, the like of which 
won’t come our way again for a long long time. 

What we Americans desperately need, right now, is some 
new knowledge, not some more oratory, about the relation 
between democratic institutions and human nature. But new 
knowledge about our human situation can never be drawn 
just from new information about material facts, such as we 
get from tables of statistics. There (Continued on page 66) 
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THEY THINK 
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Curistian HERALD has asked several prominent * 
clergymen, educators and statesmen these questions. 


e 
W rat doyou believe about military preparedness? 
6 


Wat will you do if war comes to America? 






H ere we present the answers of Dr. Harold Cooke 
Phillips, Pastor, First Baptist Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, Rector of 
Princeton University Chapel. 

More will follow in subsequent issues. Christian 
Herald does not necessarily concur in any of the 
viewpoints expressed. 


HAROLD COOKE PHILLIPS 






OU have graciously asked me to give my opinion on two 
matters which are now of much more than academic inter- 
est: first, “what I believe about military preparedness;” 
secondly, “what I shall do if war comes to America.” 

First, I believe history proves that when nations prepare 
for war they get war. It seems to be a law of life that we 
get what we get ready for. I believe the statement “if you 
want peace prepare for war,” is a notorious fallacy. History 
has exposed that fallacy with monotonous regularity through 
the centuries. 

Having said this, however, I hasten to add that I do believe 
in preparedness. To expect a nation to be wholly defenseless 

in such a world as ours is to expect the impossible. There is, 
| in my judgment, a kind of preparedness which does not pro- 
voke war but, on the contrary insures peace. I refer of course 
to collective security, envisaged by the League of Nations. 
We seem now to be many sea miles from that goal. Twenty-two 
years ago, however, it was within our grasp and could have 
been a reality had not such shibboleths as isolation and en- 
tangling alliances deceived us. There is in my judgment no 
halfway house between national preparedness, presumably for 
peace but actually for war, and an international organization 
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founded on law, with force used collectively in the interest of 
justice. Only such a world order can ever stop international 
brigands. Until such a world order is established our military 
preparedness will continue to defeat its avowed purpose. The 
balance of power never balances! 

The second question is a more difficult one for me to an- 
swer. Let me say that I have always been, and still am, a 
pacifist at heart. I feel that it is very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to reconcile war with Christianity. It is unques- 
tionably true that war denies everything that Christianity 
affirms. Nevertheless, I am unable to take the absolute 
pacifist stand, though I respect profoundly those of my friends 
who do, and I am willing to admit that their stand may be 
more Christian than my own. It would be a terrible thing if 
America became actively engaged in this war, but in my 
humble judgment it would be more terrible to allow the 
values which have been purchased over so many years at 
such great cost to be lost without a struggle. I realize that 
those values—freedom of speech, of worship, and all the rest 
—are spiritual and that in the long last spiritual values can- 
not be protected by guns and bombs. Only spiritual weapons 
can really defend spiritual values. But the weapons of war 
can defend the political framework of democracy in which, 
and in which alone, the spiritual values we cherish can 
grow and endure. 

The last world war was fought to make the world safe for 
democracy. The fact that it failed to do so, cannot in my 
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judgment be blamed on the war per se. Our motto was 
“Hang the Kaiser.” Figuratively speaking, we did. We 
succeeded in stopping the flood of Prussian militarism, which 
if unchecked would unquestionably have covered the earth, 
our own country included. We naively assumed, however, 
that having done that, the job was done. Of course it was 
only begun. 

Our motto now is “Stop Hitler”. I believe he should be 
stopped, and sincerely hope he may be. But if that is all 
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we are out to do, what reason have we for believing that 
twenty-two years from now our children may not be spending 
their substance and their blood to stop some other unprincipled 
tyrant? If they do, it will not be because we should not have 
“stopped Hitler”; it will rather be because, having stopped 
Hitler, we considered that the end rather than the beginning 
of our task. War is a negative power. It is evil and can be 
used to stop the spread of what we may, rightly or wrongly, 
consider a greater evil, but that is as far as it goes. Our real 
task is a positive, constructive one; namely, to remove from 
our international life those appalling evils which make a 
Hitler possible. These evils are moral and spiritual in their 
nature, and are beyond the reach of bombs and guns, 
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citizens of a State that bears tremendous responsibility 

in our world, the question of military preparedness is 
complex and difficult. We can only determine our attitude 
toward such preparedness when we have first made up our 
minds what, under God, are the present duties of our United 
States. I cannot but feel that our duty to our tradition is to 
survive and to develop; that our duty to civilization is to help 
preserve it; and that our duty to weaker countries is to help 
them to escape slavery. Each of these objectives seems to me 
to demand a vast rearmament. 

Men are generally and I think rightly imbued with a sense 
of responsibility for the survival of their own country and 
the protection of their own homes. I have no fault to find 
with the English people for fulfilling this law of self-preser- 
vation. Our present defenseless situation seems to me in- 
defensible. It attests a flight from responsible and realistic 
thinking, and but for the amazing recovery of the British 
would have e’er now capped the disasters of modern history. 
On this subject our Lord has left us no word more relevant, 
I think, than his memorable reply to Pontius Pilate: “If my 
Kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight.” 

There seems to me now to be no sane alternative to our 
feverish efforts at eleventh hour preparedness, economically 
prodigal and dangerous though they are. We and the other 
democracies have already forfeited and must regain the 
right to continue any contributions we hope to make toward 
the development of a Christian civilization. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the Nestorian Church of the Far East 
was the largest branch of Christendom, most famous for its 
educational and missionary enthusiasm. The Patriarch at 
Bagdad was acknowledged by twenty-five Metropolitans or 
archbishops. Tamerlane in the fourteenth century all but 
obliterated this Christian civilization. A small fragment sur- 
viving incredible persecutions was discovered in 1835 in the 
mountains and plains of Kurdistan. To ward off a modern 
western repetition of this disaster seems to me a clear re- 
sponsibility. 

As Christians our great concern today may well be whether 
the Nation satisfies itself with a solely self-regarding sense 
of obligation. Must a modern state be guided only by its 
own interest and security? That is the common attitude, 
accepted, I fear, by most Christians. Responsible govern- 
ment cannot go against the interest of the state, but it is 
bound to define what its best interest truly is. A Christian 
statesman would be troubled by a policy that disregarded our 
Lord’s unequivocal prediction: “Whoso seeketh to save his 
life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose his life for my sake 
and the Gospel, the same shall save it.” 

May we not be watching the emergence of a sense of inter- 
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national responsibility in the United States? Instinctively 
we pose the question: What is good for America? Must we 
not further ask: What is America good for? If you were now 
dwelling in Poland or Czechoslovakia you would be praying 
that America might be led of God to a sense of world re- 
sponsibility. There is no other nation under heaven to which 
the strangled and terrorized peoples on earth can now look 
to help Great Britain achieve their emancipation. 

Is it Christian for us to continue to pass by on the other 
side, pleading some one or another scruple? This is the 
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misgiving that frankly haunts me day and night, which I 
believe to be the searching of the spirit of God. 

Our approaches to these issues are still oblique, our state- 
ments evasive. The slogan of the moment is “all-out aid to 
Britain.” By “all-out” we really mean all that will involve 
us in no real risk. And though I care deeply for the British, 
who have lately found their souls through straightforward 
sacrifice in a world purpose, I cannot feel that it is strictly 
honest to say our first duty is to them. Our obligation is 
identical with that which they have shouldered. Is not our 
responsibility to God, to mankind, including the victimized 
populace of totalitarian states, and tc ourselves to resist the 
triumph of the ugliest evil in our world? Are our motives 
more single-souled, more sacrificial than those of our British 
friends? Are we walking nearer God? Somehow when they 
launched out into the great deep of resolution that the spirit 
of idolatrous self-worship, hatred, brutality, lewdness, deceit 
and unashamed aggression should not own the future, they 
knew that they stood to lose everything save their immortal 
souls. And having staked their all, something strange seems 
to have happened. As someone put it, with pardonable ex- 
aggeration: God has returned to every home in England. 

That peace which we painfully miss, which the world can- 
not give nor take away, may be found in the moment of utter 
consecration even in war. Thousands (Continued on page 71) 
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In the previous instalments of this true narrative, the author has related how he 
became very wealthy as owner of a large resort hotel in Southern Russia. For a 
time after the fall of the Tsar, there was little apparent change in his daily life. 
But later the Bolsheviks arrived, and ousted him from his own hotel. Thus he lost 
everything, and he was reduced to playing his accordion to earn his bread 


HE next morning it was 
A rather late when I opened 
my eyes. The sun had already 

risen from behind the mountains, and 
its glittering rays penetrated through 
the foliage dome of the park, forming 
checkered patterns on the sand of the 
park lanes. A trolley car, invisible behind 
the trees, had just passed by, rattling 
and squeaking on the rails, and other 
familiar noises of the awakened city filled 
the air. For a moment I could not under- 
stand my surroundings, but only for a 
moment, because the reality of the past 
night immediately sprang out of my 
memory when my look fell on the case 
containing my accordion. No, it had 
not been a dream. Last night by the 
order of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars I had been deprived of my 
luxurious hotel and of all I had except 
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this accordion and what I wore. Only 
a day before I had been a millionaire 
and the most influential person in the 
city, flattered and courted by men and 
women seeking my favor; now I was a 
jobless proletarian with all the uncertain- 
ties and the disadvantages of that social 
status. When my empty stomach re- 
minded me that it was time for break- 
fast, and the idea occurred to me to go 
to some cafeteria and get a cup of coffee, 
I rose to my feet only to remember that 
I had no money. It was a strange and 
long-forgotten feeling; for many years I 
had not carried any money, except when 
I was out of the city. Even then my 
credit was so good that I could buy what 
I wanted and the bill would be sent to 
my office; but now I had neither money 
nor credit, and could buy nothing, not 
even a cup of coffee. Of course, I had 





The march of revolution in Russia has 
been a march of destruction of every- 
thing that makes the Christian life the 
protector of the weak against the strong 


friends who would be glad to help me 
out—but that meant to talk about what 
had happened to me and listen to their 
lamentations and futile expressions of 
sympathy. Now more than ever I hated 
to be pitied. Perhaps that had been my 
subsconscious reason for coming to the 
park last night, before I could see any 
of my friends. Had I not always believed 
that life is a struggle or a game? Some 
win; others lose. I had been a winner for 
a long time; now I had lost. So what? 
Last night I had succeeded before the 
President of the local Soviet (Council) 
and the mob of my former employees 
to win the right to take my accordion 
as the only “tool” to earn my bread. 
Now the time had come to test my 
ability to use this tool. 

In Russia we had an old saying that 
“It is hard for one to be a sexton of 
the church where he used to serve as the 
priest.” I had never understood that 
saying, nor did I on that morning. Why 
is it hard? What is the difference, as 
long as I am young and strong? Yester- 
day my wealth was envied by others; 
today I am penniless. Will it help me 
if I cry or lament? More than anything 
else I hate to do unreasonable things. 
The past is the past; one must think of 
the present. That attitude always helped 
me, particularly later on in exile. 

Meanwhile there drifted into our small 
park many idle spectators, almost ex- 
clusively summer visitors and rheumatics 
who, attracted by the beautiful environ- 
ment and healing springs of our resort, 
normally numbered over thirty thousand 
men and women each year. The Revolu- 
tion had considerably cut down that 
number, but how many did I need to 
earn a cup of coffee? I took my ac- 
cordion, and having chosen an open 
square not far from the main entrance 
to the park, played the opening chords. 
Of course, I did not forget to place near 
me the accordion case with my hat up- 
side down on it. When I started one of 
the military marches, there were not 
more than two dozen listeners, among 
whom [I distinguished a retired mil- 
lionaire, Pavlov, who occupied one of 
the best rooms in my hotel, and a few 
others whom I had met before. Evident- 
ly they all were greatly surprised to see 
me in my new role. I remember particu- 
larly Pavlov, a stout old man with a 
large straw hat on his head. Though it 
might have been simply a coincidence, 
he took off and carefully wiped his 
glasses, as if he did not trust his eyes. 
The resort public is easily attracted by 
any entertainment, and soon all the 
benches on the square were occupied, but 
the crowd was growing by leaps and 
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bounds. Later I understood the reason 
for the increase. The headlines in both 
our local newspapers shouted from the 
front page. “The Biggest Hotel Confis- 
cated by the Soviet.” Then followed all 
the details of the act which soon would 
be a commonplace, confined to a few 
lines among the reports of fires and 
minor thefts. On that morning, however, 
it was a newspaper feature. 

The news that the former owner of 
the Grand Hotel was playing the ac- 
cordion in the city park spread with 
the speed of wildfire. Later I found out 
that the public continued to arrive long 
after I had left the park. I stood in front 
of the crowd, my accordion suspended 
from my right shoulder by a leather 
strap, and played old Russian songs, 
with brief intervals during which the 
people put the money into my hat. I 
remember that some approaching me 
smiled in a friendly manner; others were 
gloomy and serious, and many tried to 
look straight into my eyes, as if they 
wanted to read my feelings. There was, 
however, not much to be read, because I 
felt quite natural, as if I had been a 
professional accordionist all my life, with 
the only difference that after a few 
minutes my fingers became heavy and 
stiff and drops of sweat were running 
down from my forehead. Perhaps I had 
played only three or four times during the 
past year, and naturally I was greatly 
handicapped by lack of exercise. During 
one of the intervals I looked at my hat, 
which was full of money. At the same 
time the clock on my former hotel 
struck ten. I had played forty-five 
minutes, and I determined after a few 
more selections to retire to the cafeteria 
at the entrance of the park. Those few 
selections were the hardest part of my 
first day of new work. My fingers, 
especially those of my right hand, seemed 
to be swollen, and a dull pain was felt 
in the whole arm; but I stood the test 
to the end. 

I put the money-filled hat into the 
case and with the accordion on my 
shoulder set out for the cafeteria, when 
two young men, workers from their ap- 
pearance stopped me. Evidently they 
wished to start trouble. 

“Hey, bourgeois, play the Internationale 
for us.” 

“Sorry, I am through for today. Some 
other time.” 

“No, play at once,” one said, “or I'll 
break your accordion to pieces.” 

I did not know what to do, because, 
first of all, I had never played the Inter- 
nationale; but before I had time to say 
a word, the whole crowd began to shout, 
“We don’t want the Internationale. 
Down with the Internationale. . . . You 
have robbed a man; now you want to 
humiliate him. Get away, you dirty 
Communists, get away.” Some rushed 
at the workers who immediately dis- 
appeared from the park. The behavior 
of my sympathizers constituted a counter- 
revolutionary act, for which many would 
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have lost their lives, had it happened 
only six months later; but at that time 
things were different. People denounc- 
ing the new regime and the Communists 
could be heard in the streets, as well as 
in private homes. Nobody felt any 
danger in this attitude for the Soviets 
had not yet realized their power, and 
they used it, exceptions apart, moderately. 

I hurried to the cafeteria only to be 
stopped again, this time by the friendly 
old man, Pavlov. His face was red from 
anger, “Oh, they will pay for all this,” 
he said in a trembling voice. “Risen 
slaves, they will pay for all.” He shook 
my hand, and I felt a bill in my palm. 
Without looking at it, I slipped it into 
my pocket, “Thank you, but it is not 
necessary, I have enough.” 

“Tt will not hurt,” he said. “Tomorrow 
I go to Batum and then abroad; I can- 
not stand it any longer. It is enough for 
me. Goodbye, and good luck.” Mean- 
while the crowd following me to the 
cafeteria soon occupied all the tables. 
The owner, Dubassov, an old Armenian, 
whispered to me, “Go to my office; you 
will feel more comfortable there.” I fol- 
lowed his advice and went to the small 
room with a desk, a filing cabinet, and 
two chairs. Nobody was there because 
Dubassov had no bookkeeper,—he did 
all this work himself. I knew that all 
the waiters were busy and wondered how 
long I should wait for my coffee. Not 





In Russia, religion has disappeared, like 
most of the other finer things of life 


later than I could put all the money 
into my pockets without counting it and 
placed my accordion into the case, Du- 
bassov appeared with coffee and a big 
coffee cake on a tray. “Help yourself,” 
he said, “I'll be back in a few minutes; 
you have brought so many people that 
we cannot serve them all.” 

The coffee was delicious, and the cake, 
too; I had never enjoyed my breakfast so 
much as on that morning. I was entirely 
satisfied, and, waiting for Dubassov, 
counted my first earnings as an ac- 
cordionist. The sum was good even for 
a concert musician, for there were three 
hundred-ruble bills, and many fifties and 
twenties; there were also gold coins total- 
ing more than one hundred rubles. The 
smallest silver coin was one ruble. I 
perfectly realized that the sum was not 
a contribution for my talent, which was 
not higher than that of the average 
amateur. The generosity of my audience 
was due to their feelings toward the 
new rulers of the country. Perhaps it 
signified a protest against the confisca- 
tion of my hotel; I had enough, however, 
for at least two months of my new life. 
Later on I discovered in my pocket the 
bill given by Pavlov—a new five hundred- 
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ruble bill with the picture of Peter the 
Great on it. A poor man, this Pavlov, 
like many of us could not comprehend 
the new situation. His plan to go abroad 
never materialized. Twenty miles from 
our city the train which carried him was 
stopped by a group of drunken soldiers 
who, in keeping with those irresponsible 
days, enjoyed themselves with illegal 
searching of passengers, stripping their 
victims of watches, pocketbooks and 
other valuables. Temperamental Pavlov 
vigorously resisted when a soldier wanted 
to take possession of his briefcase, where 
American dollars and English pounds 
had been provided for his journey; and 
the soldier knocked him down with the 
butt-end of his gun, breaking his skull. 
Pavlov died a few hours later on the 
way to the hospital. 

In fairness it should be said that the 
murderer was punished by our local 
Soviet. He was one of many deserters 
who on the way to their native villages 
and towns plundered whomever they 
could and where opportunity offered. The 
soldier appeared in our city that same 
night, and drinking in one of the restau- 
rants, boasted that he had had a good 
chance both to “send a bourgeois to his 
ancestors” and get a lot of money. With- 
out realizing the value of foreign currency, 
he paid for his drinks with hundred- 
dollar bills and attracted the attention 
of one of the members of the Soviet, 
who happened to be in the restaurant. 
Remembering a recent order from Mos- 
cow calling for strict measures against 
robbers and plunderers, the Commissar 
sent after the militia. The soldier was 
arrested and brought before the Presid- 
ium of the Soviet, which after a brief 
inquiry sentenced him to death as “a 
betrayer of the Revolution.” One of 
the members of the Soviet told me later 
that the soldier was drunk and could 
hardly understand either his arrest or 
the sentence. In his defense he only 
mumbled, “Comrades, that was a bour- 
geois. Ask whom you want, that was a 
bourgeois.” He evidently believed that 
there was no crime in killing a bour- 
geois. Even when he was delivered to 
the detention room in the cellar of the 
same building, he could not fully realize 
the gravity of the situation, because 
after drinking several glasses of water, 
he lay down on a cot and immediately 
fell asleep. It is interesting to note that 
he was the first person in our city to be 
executed, and the Soviet which had 
sentenced the man in a few minutes 
spent several hours discussing the tech- 
nique of execution. No one knew any- 
thing about this technique; formalities, 
however, did not play an important part 
at that time, and finally the problem was 
solved very simply. The president of the 
Soviet went to the room of detention and 
shot the sleeping condemned man. Pav- 
lov’s briefcase with the remaining money 
was confiscated by the Soviet. All this 
became known to me later when I was 
appointed to the office of the secretary of 
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the Lower Soviet Court; but sitting in 
Dubassov’s office, I was glad for the old 
man and considered his decision to go 
abroad a wise one. 

On that day, as well as on many fol- 
lowing days, I learned something of the 
power of habit. In spite of my determi- 
nation to wipe the past out of my 
memory and build up a new life, every 
day, sometimes more than once a day, I 
observed in myself the intentions and 
ideas which would have been natural in 
my previous life, but had no sense in 
my present situation. I had read that 
man lives the greater part of his life 
unconsciously and automatically, but 
only in those days did I completely 
realize this truth. When I had finished 
my coffee, and looked at my watch, the 
first idea that occurred to me was that 
I would be late to my office, and I 
imagined a heap of correspondence wait- 
ing for me on my desk. On the same 
day in the afternoon I had a similar 
experience when I decided to communi- 
cate with my family, which was with my 
friends a fifty miles away. Again a 
flash went through my brain to tell 
Zakhar Ivanovich, my bookkeeper, to 
send daily telegrams to my wife. It took 
a long time to establish new habits and 
completely free myself from the old ones. 

I remember also that on that morning 
I experienced a new feeling of freedom. 
Usually my day had been scheduled by 
hours, and everything seemed to be so 
important and urgent that it could not 
be delayed or postponed. Office work, 
reports of the employees, appointments 
with persons whom I wanted to see and 
especially with those who needed to see 
me, meetings of various organizations— 
all this now was gone out of my life. 
There was nothing left that should be 
done on a certain day, or at a certain 
hour. The night before I had promised 
Commissar Andreev to go to the Soviet 
which had to settle the question about 
my personal property remaining in the 
hotel; but I could go there immediately, 
or later at four o’clock, or next day, or 
even not go at all. It was a very strange 
feeling for a busy man such as I had 
been. However, I decided to pay for 
my coffee, and go to the Soviet; but 
Dubassov, who now came to the office, 
categorically refused to take the money. 
“Do not offend me; you are my guest, 
and always will be.” And he added, “as 
long as they let me have my cafeteria.” 

“Yours is not a big business,” I as- 
sured him. “The decree does not refer 


to you.” 
“Who knows? A new decree may ap- 
pear; nobody can say, nobody .. . but 


what are you going to do?” 
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The poor man’s dream of communistic ease 
and sharing of wealth has been a sad dis- 
illusionment—he has lost most of his small 
privileges, and there is no wealth to share 





“Just now, I don’t know myself. You 
don’t mind if I leave my accordion with 
you for a few hours, or a few days?” 

“Certainly, you may.” 

I went to the Soviet, which occupied 
the former City Hall in the Main Street, 
a few blocks from the park. I took a 
trolley car, and in a few minutes was in 
the familiar building, where more than 
once I had been present at the meet- 
ings of our Chamber of Commerce. The 
City Hall was unrecognizable; many win- 
dowpanes were broken, and since we had 
no glass in the city, cardboard substituted 
for the panes. The wide corridors were 
dirty and the floor was strewn with sun- 
flower husks. Soldiers and civilians were 
loafing everywhere. I went upstairs and 
asked a man, in appearance a clerk, to 
show me to the president of the Soviet. 
Not asking any questions, he led me to 
the room which formerly was the study 
room of the mayor. Without knocking at 
the door, the man opened it, and saying, 
“Here,” disappeared. 

Heavy clouds of tobacco smoke filled 
the room, where I saw a group of men in 
leather jackets sitting at the large table 
covered with what once had been a 
green tablecloth. Commissar Andreev 
recognized me at once and invited me to 
step in. The other six men were evident- 
ly the members of the Soviet. I knew 
only two of them—Panchenko, like 
Andreev, a typesetter in our local news- 
paper, and Kuzov, a carpenter who more 
than once had been employed to do some 
work in my hotel. Panchenko was a 
well-read young man with whom I had 
talked several times in the printing shop 
of the newspaper. He seemed to be a 
sincere and decent man. About Kuzov 


I knew only that he was far from being 
a good carpenter, and that my manager 
(Continued on page 56) 
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General Gullion, Judge Advocate General 
of the U.S. Army, administers the oath of 
office to the newly appointed Chief of Army 
Chaplains, Chaplain William R. Arnold 


Chaplains: 


CLERGYMEN IN UNIFORM 


by Thecdore English 


a7) CCORDING to Army regula- 
Ws tions, chaplains are assigned 
= to divisions in proportion to the 
number of men of each faith. During 
the World War, the story goes, a rumor 
went through the famous “Fighting 69th” 
that there was to be a reapportionment 
of chaplains and that Father Duffy might 
be transferred. When a census of faiths 
was taken, every man in the division 
said he was a Catholic. 

Few chaplains have been personal 
friends of so many soldiers of all faiths 
as Father Duffy, but all of them are ex- 
perienced men, devoted to their work 
and the welfare of those in their com- 
mand. Despite the vast increase in the 
Army, there are plenty of seasoned 
chaplains available. Besides the regular 
Army chaplains, there are the reserves, 
who are now being called to duty. Most 
reserve chaplains have seen service and 
have kept abreast of the times through 
correspondence courses, conferences, and 
regular training periods in the field. A 
few new men are being accepted, and 
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there are enough applicants to insure no 
immediate shortage of chaplains. Appli- 
cants must be ordained and have the 
approval of the ecclesiastical authority 
of their own church. When accepted, 
they are assigned to work with ex- 
perienced men, who form the bulk of the 
chaplaincy. In the second Corps Area 
(New York, New Jersey, and Delaware) , 
for instance, thirty-four of the forty-six 
chaplains now in service are regular 
Army men or reservists, and the rest 
have served with National Guard Units. 

Ask a chaplain what he does, and the 
reply is apt to be “What don’t I do?” 
The chaplain is a*clergyman in uniform, 
but conducting Sunday services is only 
a fraction of his job. Twenty-four hours 
a day, seven days a week, a chaplain is 
ready to advise and encourage men with 
all sorts of problems. He discusses family 
problems and helps men write letters 
home. He pays regular visits to hospitals 
and guard houses. He gives recruits their 
first lecture on morality and personal 
conduct, and he is responsible for the 


wholesomeness of recreation and enter- 
tainment. Through all these activities 
the chaplain fulfills his chief function. 
He maintains morale in the Army. 

The other afternoon, I went out to 
Fort Hamilton, in Brooklyn, New York, 
and spent nearly two hours talking with 
a chaplain about his duties and associa- 
tions with officers and enlisted men. He 
asked me not to use his name, but when 
I asked about his career, he said he had 
been in the Army since 1917 and had 
been stationed at posts in Wyoming, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, the 
Philippines, Ohio, Hawaii, and New York. 
His office is in the Y.M.C.A. building. 
The room also serves as library and the 
walls by his desk are lined with books. 
The door is always open. While we 
talked a soldier came in. 

“Nixon asked me to return the two- 
fifty you lent him, chaplain,” he said. 

“Soldiers have more money trouble 
than anything else,” the chaplain said, 
when the man had gone. “This fellow is 
a recruit. His mother got sick and I lent 
him the money to go home and see her. 
Sometimes we can make little loans, but 
not long ago a man came to me and 
asked to borrow $100. When I asked him 
why, he said his uncle had died and he 
wanted to go home to the funeral. We 
spent some time talking, and it turned 
out that he had left home because he 
was just another mouth to feed. He 
hadn’t been home or written a letter in 
four years, and he really wanted to see 
his mother. So I told him to write her 

(Continued on page 60) 
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a7) PEOPLE often laugh at sheep 
because these gentle and oth- 
> erwise lovable animals have an 
amusing way of following one another. 
Even if the leader ambles into danger 
the others will blithely trot along behind 
him into it. Human beings who find it 
easier to ignore their convictions and 
follow the crowd are very much akin to 
these gregarious woolly animals. 

Many people who would strenuously 
resent being compared to sheep are ac- 
tually the perfect sheep-type when it 
comes to taking a drink of liquor. Per- 
haps they’ve never thought about it in 
that light. A minute’s introspection 
might convince them. Again and again, 
persons who know very well that liquor 
and danger are synonymous, don’t hesi- 
tate for a moment in downing a cock- 
tail or having a glass of beer if the crowd 
wants to do it. Such people have a hor- 
rible feeling of being left out of the 
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crowd if they don’t follow it. And since 
most people want to be in with the 
crowd, they black out their convictions 
about liquor and take a drink. 

Such people have a strange idea that 
this elbow-tipping makes them “regular 
guys.” They say, with a nervous laugh, 
“Oh, one drink won’t hurt me.” The fact 
that they have to conjure up an excuse 
for their action proves that their con- 
sciences are uneasy. The “one-drink- 
won’t-hurt-me” excuse: doesn’t hold wa- 
ter. Actually, there isn’t any such thing as 
ene drink. It’s a first drink, a second drink, 
and a third drink. It is a proven fact 
that. the frequency of such imbibitions 
always increases rather than decreases. 


Now that is precisely where the danger 
lies. Some people can take a casual drink 
and not appear to show the difference. At 
least, not for the moment. These people 
say with a self-satisfied smile that they 


If liquor is disrupting your family, or causing 
your business to suffer, then it is becoming a 
dominant force in your life, and you had better 
beat it down lest it become the dominant force 


can “hold” their liquor. Perhaps they 
can hold it today and tomorrow and 
even the day after tomorrow, but the day 
is certain to come when the tables will 
be turned and it will be liquor which 
holds them. That makes a story with a 
different ending. 

There has been a swarm of jokes about 
liquor being a slow poison. The em- 
phasis, of course, is always on the slow- 
ness of the thing. The point to remem- 
ber, however, is that nobody has denied 
that it is a poison. It may be slow. It 
may be very slow, taking even years to 
catch up with some hardy individuals. 
But you can depend on it getting there 
eventually. Generally it gets there sooner 
than you think. 

Liquor is the “fifth columnist” of a 
man’s personality. Making him feel good 
at first, it gives the impression that it 
is a friend. But once it has got a firm 
hold it shows its real motive, and that 
is the complete denial of all the good 
traits in a man’s personality. 

Medical men divide drinkers into two 
categories. Those who can take an oc- 
casional drink without showing any evi- 
dent harmful effect are called social or 
controlled drinkers. But once liquor 
runs neck and neck with a man then he 
emerges into the second category and he 
becomes known as a pathological drink- 
er. Such a man is not only a danger to 
himself but to society as well. In all 
countries where liquor can be freely ob- 
tained it accounts for from. one-half to 
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three-quarters of the crimes committed. It 
also plays the leading role of the villain in 
the drama whose acts might be captioned 
suicide, mental disorder, and disease. 

When a controlled or social drinker 
passes into the pathological stage there 
isn’t anything he can do about it except 
to put himself into competent medical 
or psychiatric hands. Medical science 
has blasted the old theory that a con- 
firmed drunkard cannot be cured. He 
can be cured if he seeks proper medical 
care and if he follows it with determina- 
tion to be cured. But he cannot be half- 
hearted about wanting to be cured. All 
the doctors in Christendom can’t do a 
thing for him unless he wants to be 
cured and makes up his mind that he 
will be cured. 


It has long been a moot question as to 
when a social drinker becomes a patho- 
logical one. Today, thanks to some novel 
experiments conducted by Dr. Robert 
V. Seliger of Johns Hopkins University, 
an expert on alcoholism, the question is 
not so difficult to answer. Dr. Seliger 


‘has devised a test which anyone can 














































. Do you prefer to drink alone? 


. Has drinking made you irritable? 


OCNANAWH = 


12. Does drinking make you restless? 


30. Is drinking endangering your health? 


34. Is drinking clouding your reputation? 


HERE ARE THE QUESTIONS 
Answer “YES” or “NO” 


. Do you require a drink the next morning? 


Do you lose time from work due to drinking? 

Is your drinking harming your family in any way? 

. Do you need a drink at a definite time daily? 

. Do you get the inner shakes unless you continue drinking? 


. Does drinking make you careless of your family’s welfare? 

9. Have you become jealous of your husband or wife since drinking? 
10. Has drinking changed your personality? 

11. Does drinking cause you bodily complaints? 


13. Does drinking cause you to have difficulty in sleeping? 

14. Has drinking made you more impulsive? 

15. Have you less self-control since drinking? 

16. Has your initiative decreased since drinking? 

17. Has your ambition decreased since drinking? 

18. Do you lack perseverance in pursuing a goal since drinking? 

19. Do you drink to obtain social ease? (In shy, timid, self-conscious individuals). 
20. Do you drink for self-encouragement? (In persons with feelings of inferiority). 
21. Do you drink to relieve marked feelings of inadequacy? 

22. Has your sexual potency suffered since drinking? 

23. Do you show marked dislikes and hatreds since drinking? 

24. Has your jealousy, in general, increased since drinking? 

25. Do you show marked moodiness since drinking? 

26. Has your efficiency decreased since drinking? 

27. Has drinking made you more sensitive? 

28. Are you harder to get along with since drinking? 

29. Do you turn to an inferior environment since drinking? 


31. Is drinking affecting your peace of mind? 
32. Is drinking making your home life unhappy? 


33. Is drinking jeopardizing your business? 


35. Is drinking disturbing the harmony of your life? 


take, a test which shows the way the 
wind blows. 

From case histories of hundreds of 
alcoholics which he has treated, Dr. 
Seliger drew up this unusual and very 
simple test. It is composed of thirty-five 
questions bearing on a man’s behavior. 
Because hardly anything else in the 
world can affect a man’s behavior and 
personality so quickly and so thoroughly 
as liquor, these questions have proved 
their reliability in showing whether a man 
is a social drinker who can “hold” his 
liquor, or whether he is nearing the path- 
ological state where liquor will hold him. 

Each of Dr. Seliger’s thirty-five ques- 
tions requires one answer. It is either 
“Yes” or “No.” The questions are given 
herewith. ‘Read each carefully and write 
your answer after each one. If there is 
any doubt in your mind as to the an- 
swer you should give, then get your 
wife or some one who knows you very 
well to supply the answer. As a matter 
of fact, Dr. Seliger recommends this dou- 
ble-checking even in cases when the sub- 
ject thinks he knows the answers him- 
self. Sometimes, as the doctor points out, 
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a person is quite oblivious to something 
in his personality although it may stand 
out plain as a pikestaff to some one who 
knows him intimately. Remember to be 
honest in answering “Yes” or “No.” 

These questions are semaphores along 
the railway line of your personality. The 
answers you have given produce one of 
two signals. “No” flashes a green, or go 
ahead, signal. “Yes” flashes a red, or 
stop, signal. If all your answers are 
“No” then you have an all-clear signal 
and you can go ahead with your social 
drinking—if you want to do it. But don’t 
forget that a period of time may cause 
a previous green signal to change to a 
vivid warning of red. So, if you continue 
your social drinking, keep the test handy 
and take it again in a little while. 

However, if you have put the word 
“Yes” after a single question you have 
got a red signal. It isn’t there to look 
pretty or to relieve the monotony of the 
green signals. It is a definite warning. 
One or two red signals don’t mean that 
you are in any danger. But they do 
mean that you must go slowly on your 
liquor or you will get several more red 
signals and then you will be in danger. 

Each red signal indicates one specific 
spot in your personality where liquor 
has got a grip on you. If you have to 
have a drink the next morning then it is 
perfectly plain that liquor is getting its 
slow strangle-hold on you and you had 
better break it quickly if you are going 
to break it at all. If you find that liquor 
is making you irritable then it is affect- 
ing your nervous system and a nervous 
system that goes haywire can do a lot 
of damage before it is patched up again. 
If you have a desire to drink alone, 
liquor has produced a quirk in your 
personality and a_ psychiatrist could 
straighten that out for you. If liquor is 
disrupting your family life, or causing 
your business to suffer, then it is becom- 
ing a dominant force in your life and you 
better beat it down before it gets to be 
the dominant force, bringing in its train 
all the evils that this implies. 

Don’t think you can kid yourself be- 
cause some of the questions appear to 
be so trivial. It’s the small things that 
make the big ones. And don’t think that 
because you have known people who 
have had the same reactions for years 
and have not become any worse for them 
that you can do it, too. Maybe you 
think they don’t seem any worse, but 
you can look into a man’s mind and into 
his nervous system where liquor gets in 
its hardest whacks. 

If you see a red signal anywhere along 
a railway crossing you don’t step on the 
accelerator—unless you want to court 
disaster. The same holds true for the 
red danger signals in Dr. Seliger’s test. 
They are friendly signs warning you to 
stop because there’s danger ahead. A 
couple of red signals means: Go easy. 
More than that mean: Cut it out en- 
tirely. If you don’t you’re in for a peck 
of trouble. 
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EDO RIAL 


CHRISTIAN HERALD, always a crusading journal, has this as its permanent platform: To 


conserve, interpret, and extend the vital elements of EVANGELICAL CHRISTIAN FAITH. To 
support WORLD PEACE: that it may be world-wide and lasting; CHURCH UNITY: that 
it may be an organic reality; TEMPERANCE: that through educa- 
tion it may become universal and that the liquor problem may be 
solved. To carry forward a practical ministry to those who are in 
need. To champion those forces... wherever they appear... that 

bid fair to aid in the effort to make a CHRIST-LIKE WORLD. 


DANIEL A. POLING, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
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° rT 
‘“‘Imperative—Now! 
Ni as ever, but now as never before in your time and mine, “Christ 


or chaos” is civilization’s ultimatum. He is not only the supreme 

realist; His will and way are the only program with the promise of 
security and ordered peace. In the present crisis, of all agencies in society, 
the Church has the obligation to speak, for Christ’s answers are messages 
unique, timely, and imperative. 

Christian Herald believes in and would further the progress of the united 
Church, and Christian Herald believes that the first task of the churches 
is the redemption of men. Hitler’s world order can only be answered by 
Christ’s world order, and Christ’s method is to achieve the new world 
through “new” men and “new” women. In this is the foundation for all 
preparedness. Without the foundation, no preparations to defend America 
or to support democracy and freedom can be adequate. 

Upon this foundation and within this plan, Christian Herald supports 
the peace program that was first presented in these pages, and which tens 
of thousands of young people now actively promote. This or an equivalent 
program is required to set the goal of America’s hope and crystallize the 
purpose of America’s act. Failure to achieve such a plan before the armistice 
of 1918 was measurably responsible for the peace debacle at Versailles. 
Without such a plan now, whatever the issue of the present world struggle, 
the nations will drift into another Versailles. 


The Particulars 

A world agency for the administration of world affairs, with police power. 

The opening of economic frontiers, with free access to raw materials and 
natural resources. 

The administration of territories and mandates collectively and not as 
the property of individual states. 

The acceptance of the principle that higher levels of life eventually can- 
not be maintained anywhere without a united effort to lift lower levels of 
life everywhere. 

These are the requirements, the imperatives, of “peace in our time.” To 
these principles Christian Herald reaffirms her support. 

Christian Herald believes in physical preparedness, in lifting the principle 
of police protection, which we recognize and accept for community life, to 
cover the nation and eventually to cover democracy in all the world. We 
accept police protection for ourselves even though in the line of duty officers 
of the law may take the lives of criminals or lose their own lives. We can- 
not remove ourselves from the social order. As citizens and as Christians, 
we are all one of another. Though in the wider field the particulars of police 
protection differ from the particulars of police protection in community 
life, the principle is the same. 
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Christian Herald also believes in a 
register for conscientious objectors and 
supports the Government in recogniz- 
ing this status. Full national prepared- 
ness requires that the worthy citizen be 
related to the common task at the point 
of his maximum efficiency; where with 
body and soul he may render his great- 
est service. We regret that some ob- 
jectors, with inconsistent militancy, 
challenge the good faith of those other 
Christians who are not pacifists. The 
number of these “militants” is small, but 
vocal and belligerent. They hurt their 
own cause, compromise the effort to 
achieve unity among all peacemakers, 
and at last serve only those forces in 
America that would destroy all freedom. 

Christian Herald believes in feeding 
the small democracies and endorses the 
Hoover plan. Christian Herald also sup- 
ports utmost physical aid to Britain. 
These two are vitally one. They would 
supplement and strengthen each other. 
The Hoover plan, if accepted, safeguards 
the interests of Britain and Greece. If 
rejected or violated, a worthy effort has 
been made, and for its psychological 
value alone the effort is imperatively re- 
quired to affect the morale of the small 
nations favorably toward the democra- 
cies. Within these small democracies, 
the need is imperative and assumes now 
starvation proportions. We deplore the 
attitude of those churchmen who oppose 
the plan, and unqualifiedly repudiate the 
spirit and form of their opposition. It 
has been affirmed by these leaders that 
the sending of food to the conquered 
countries would release Germany “from 
the danger of revolt among the con- 
quered people and the danger of disease 
which might spread to her occupied 
armies and into Germany herself.” 
Christian Herald affirms that human 
need has no frontiers, that childhood is 
universal, and that for Christians there 
can be no argument with Christ’s “Feed 
my lambs.” 

As to fear that utmost aid to Britain 
must inevitably bring armed conflict to 
the United States, it is our growing con- 
viction that such aid becomes now our 
greatest if not our only hope of avoid- 
ing armed conflict. To help save demo- 
cratic freedom beyond the Atlantic, but 
also to protect ourselves, we must ac- 
celerate production, speed supplies, and 
organize to our last community Amer- 
ica’s aid of those who stand between us 
and the yet greater horrors of war. We 
shall not question the sincerity of those 
who disagree; we shall hope to have from 
them appreciation of our good faith, and 
we shall not be deterred from following 
conscience in the discharge of duty. 

Incredible dangers lie ahead, but in 
this choice is, we believe, the only hope 


of the more abundant life for Germans , 


and Italians, for British and Chinese, as 
well as for ourselves and our children. 
It has been written, “The letter kill- 
eth, but the spirit giveth life.” It is in 
(Continued on page 71) 
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THE TOUCH 
OF 


FAITH 


by 
Peter Marthall 


Minister of the New York Avenue 


Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C. 
HE question that Christ asked 
A is the heart of the text. The 
“words “Who touched Me?” are 
alive. It is an electrifying question when 
you realize Who asked it, and under what 
circumstances. You cannot escape the 
thrill of it or the tingle of excitement 
that grips you when you think of Christ 
stopping in response to the touch of a 
poor, nameless woman. 

The words of this question are not 
cold, abstract, inanimate, dead words. 
They do not form a hook on which one 
could hang theories or finely spun philos- 
ophies. No, they are too vital for that. 
They march into the vestibule of your 
heart and knock on the door. They sug- 
gest all kinds of daring thoughts to your 
weak faith. They are like sparks falling 
into dry grass. 

The setting of this text is a vivid pic- 
ture—colorful, appealing, and of absorb- 
ing interest. The incident takes place 
in a city street. It is a narrow, twisted 
street, packed with a crowd of gesticu- 
lating, excited people, surging past its 
bazaars, its pavement stalls, with all the 
noise and confusion of an eastern market- 
place. The crowd is jostling, chattering, 
hot and sweating. On either side of the 
narrow arcade there are mysterious 
shadows into which gaily-robed men dis- 
appear. You can hardly hear yourself 
speak. It is a medley of flies, and smells, 
and heat, and din—roars of laughter 
from one side, high voices in a bargain- 
ing quarrel on the other—dirty little 
children playing in the streets, crying in 
their shrill, childish voices—beggars lift- 
ing sightless sockets to the sky and re- 
peating over and over their whining cry. 
These are the sounds, the medley, the 
background—discords of human strivings 
—against which we hear the music of His 
voice. 

A murmur of conversation grows loud- 
er as the procession pushes its way 
through the narrow street. There is a 
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AND HIS DISCIPLES SAID UNTO HIM, THOU 
SEEST THE MULTITUDE THRONGING THEE, AND 
SAYEST THOU, WHO TOUCHED ME? MARK 5:31 


* 


sound like the chanting of some mys- 
terious dirge that frequently rises to an 
excited crescendo. Here and there a 
voice rises distinctly out of the medley 
in what might have been a prayer, but 
it is lost in crackling laughter, rudely 
interrupted and drowned in the barking 
of dogs and the argument and discussion 
of a crowd that loves to talk. 

They are caught up in the infection of 
curiosity, and, walking along in their 
very midst, wedged in the tightly packed 
procession, is Someone, tall and slim and 
straight. He is wearing a Rabbi’s blue 
robe—a Rabbi with brown, strong hands, 
with dark, lovely eyes, full of under- 
standing and sympathy, infinitely tender. 
It is His face that will hold your gaze, 
and will haunt you long after the sun has 
gone down and the purple night, cool 
and star-lit, has stilled every noise in the 
city, and only the Syrian stars wink 
unsleeping. One is aware of that face 
even in such a crowd. Having once seen 
it, one sees it everywhere, for it is a 
haunting face—an expression that will 
not fade, eyes whose fires never die out— 
a face that lingers in memory. Farmers 
were to see it as they followed the sway- 
ing plough, and fishermen would watch 
it dancing on the sun-flecked water. 

This One Who walks like a king is 
named Jesus. They call Him the Naz- 
arene, or the Galilean. He calls Himself 
the Son of Man. The common people 
speak of Him softly, with deep affection, 
such as only the shepherds know, who 
carry the little lambs in their bosoms. 
The beggars whisper His name in the 
streets as they pass, and the children 


may be heard singing about Him. His 
name has been breathed in prayer and 
whispered at night under the stars. He 
is known to the diseased, the human 
flotsam and jetsam that shuffle in and 
out of the towns and drift hopelessly 
along the dusty highways of human mis- 
ery. His face has trickled down to the 
streets of forgotten men; it has seeped 
into the shadowed refuges of the unre- 
membered women. It is Jesus of Naz- 
areth. 

It is Jesus Whom they are crowding 
to see. They want to look on His face, 
to see, if they may, the quality of His 
expression that seems to promise so 
much to the weary and the heavy-laden, 
that look that seems to offer healing of 
mind and soul and body, of forgiveness 
of sin, and of a new tomorrow in which 
there should be no more pain, no more 
suffering, nor persecution, nor cruelty, 
nor hunger, nor neglect, nor disillusion- 
ments, nor broken promises, nor death. 

At the request of one Jairus, a ruler of 
the synagogue, He is on His way to re- 
store to complete health a little girl. He 
is ON a mission of restoration, and the 
crowd is following Him in order to see 
Him perform this miracle. Speculation 
is rife, opinion is divided, there is some 
argument, and excited discussion. Some 
are declaring that He can do it, others 
are doubtful, while some frankly say the 
attempt is bound to fail. However, their 
curiosity is aroused, and it promises to 
be an interesting experiment. 

There is in the crowd another face— 
the face of a woman. It is a face that 
portrays the whole gamut of human emo- 
tions. There is so much in it—pale, 
pinched, and wan—great lines of suffer- 
ing mar its beauty and sweetness, and, 
even now, her lips are drawn in a thin 
line of agony. The face is streaked with 
pain; her body is racked with acute 
suffering. 

Who is she? Well, some say her name 
is Martha, and some say Veronica. Tra- 
dition gives her various names, but I 
cannot tell who she is. It does not mat- 
ter. Is it not enough that she is a woman 
in pain—call her Martha, or Mary, or 
Margaret, or mother, or sister, or wife. 
She is typical of countless cases of pain 
and suffering. For twelve years she has 
suffered, and twelve years is a long time! 

Her malady seems to have been a 
pernicious hemorrhage, or a form of 
bleeding cancer. She had gone to many 
physicians and was none better, but 
rather worse. She had spent all that she 
had, and every new day was another 
hopeless dawn; every sunset was stained 
with the blood of her pain. 

She is typical of human despair, not 
only physical despair, but spiritual de- 
spair as well. For her the world could 
offer no healing, so she represents all the 
people who look everywhere for peace 
of mind and heart, for hope and com- 
fort, and find none. She represents them 
all—whatever their wants, their fears, 

(Continued on page 62) 
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{ THURSDAY, MAY 1 I 


THE SHINING LIGHT 
“SHINE AS LIGHTS IN THE WORLD.” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 2:1-16. 


You have doubtless read of the 
watchman’s experience in a law court. 
There had been an accident at a level 
crossing. Sued for damages, the rail- 
road company brought the watchman 
to testify that he had waved his lan- 
tern to warn the motorist. The com- 
pany won its case. When the old man 
was complimented on his evidence, he 
replied, “Well, but the lawyer on the 
other side had me scared. I was afraid 
he might ask me if my lantern was 
lighted—and it wasn’t!” We may be 
orthodox, regular in church attendance. 
In a word, we may bear the lantern, 
but—is it lighted? 


Because Thou art counting on us to 
witness to the world, let the light of 
Thy love burn in our souls, For Christ’s 
sake, Amen. 


FRIDAY, MAY 2 


SPRING FEVER 
“LO, THE WINTER IS PAST.” 
READ SONG OF SOLOMON 2:1-13. 


Sprinc fever is the term used by 
some of us to explain a certain restless- 
ness and unwillingness to face the work 
of the day. Yet we can overlook that 
so long as the winter is past. There is, 
however, a deeper significance. Just as 
surely will God’s power be manifest in 
the affairs of the world. Tennyson’s 
faith may well inspire us. “Good shall 
fall at last—far off—at last, to all, and 
every winter change to spring.” The 
soul can rejoice in the certain triumph 
of our Savior over the forces of sin, and 
His kingdom shall come. 


Fill our hearts with courage and hope 
as we face life’s way, that we may radiate 
confidence through faith in Thee. Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, MAY 3 } 


THE UNFAILING FATHER 
“J WILL NOT FORGET THEE.” 
READ ISAIAH 49:13-18. 


Turse spring days are strangely 
changeful. For a brief hour we see the 
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sun. Then the clouds roll up, the show- 
ers fall, and the glint of the welcome 
light is gone. Gone? But the sun still 
shines, even though its light be tem- 
porarily obscured. Have you thought 
of God’s gracious care in that way? 
“One gloomy day, a radiant joy to us 
was freely given. Just when we need- 
ed it, there came a gift direct from 
heaven.” God watches over His chil- 
dren. Christ walks with them on life’s 
way. Nothing can really go wrong if 
we keep our own lives right. 


Help us to rejoice in Thine unfailing 
mercy, dear Father. So, whatever 
comes, our minds shall be stayed on 
Thee. For Christ’s sake, Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, MAY 4 I 


WHAT HAVE WE LOST? 


“REMEMBER THEREFORE HOW THOU 
HAST RECEIVED.” 
READ REVELATION 3:1-6. 


Dr. E. STANLEY JONES tells of a 
missionary friend, who, preaching in In- 
dia, was accosted by a Hindu. He had 
been reading the Acts of the Apostles, 
and he said, “These men seemed to have 
had a wonderful power, and fullness of 
spiritual life. Sir, have you found what 
they had?” The missionary went home 
to seek what he had once had, but what 
he had lost. What of our inner life? 
Are we growing in grace and power? 
Are we becoming more like Christ? 
Are we conscious of increased devotion 
to the work of His church, to the spread 
of His kingdom? 


In the quiet of this Thy day, help us, 
O God, to search and try our ways. For 
Jesus’ sake, Amen. 


{ MONDAY, MAY 5 1 


THE VALUE OF WORRY 
“BE CAREFUL (ANXIOUS) FOR NOTHING.” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 4:4-11. 


Worry must be invaluable or why 
do we so often resort to it? When things 
go wrong, or when we are afraid they 
may; when we have not enough trou- 
bles for today, and so draw on tomor- 
row’s, then worry is there. It has been 
said, “You may worry when you're 
weary; you may worry when you're 
well. You may worry when life’s dreary, 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 
For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR.jJ.W.G. WARD 


A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


or when buds begin to swell. You may 
worry in December, and keep worrying 
in May. But—in any case—remember 
that you cannot make it pay.” Paul 
discovered that prayer points the path- 
way to inner peace. 


Help us to cast our care upon Thee, 
O Holy One. So shall we come to that 
trust in which is serenity. Through 
Christ, Amen. 


TUESDAY, MAY 6 


THE CONTROLLING HAND 
“THE LORD REIGNETH.” 
READ PSALM 93. 


Tues are troublous and critical 
days. Never in living memory have 
there been such world-wide upheavals. 
Even the Christian is driven to ask 
himself which is the power that controls 
—might or right. Strangely modern is 
the witness of the imperishable Word 
of God. That same question had trou- 
bled other hearts. Yet the assurance 
is ours that, no matter what may hap- 
pen or what man may do, the eternal - 
God is supreme in His universe. He 
reigns! The foes of Jesus exulted when 
they nailed Him to a cross, and, as they 
thought, silenced Him for all time. But 
what did God’s power accomplish? 


In the fact of Thy sovereign power, 
O Father, give us to rejoice once more, 
that we may trust where we cannot 
trace. Through Christ, Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7 


LOVE’S LIBERATING POWER 
“HEREIN IS LOVE.” 
READ I JOHN 4:7-19. 


Quintin MATSYS, a young black- 
smith in Belgium, had’ fallen in love 
with an artist’s daughter. But her fa- 
ther was furious. “Marry a blacksmith! 
My daughter shall marry only an art- 
ist.” The young fellow went home, 
abashed but not defeated. Something 
awoke in his soul. He drew on his 
meager savings, and began to study 
painting. After a time, his labors be- 
gan to bear fruit. He won the maiden 
he loved. Inspired by that Jove, he 
still painted. And his masterpiece, 
“The burial of Christ” graces the altar 
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in Antwerp Cathedral. So Christ’s love 
liberates the best in every soul. 


May Thy divine sacrifice for us so 
constrain us to do Thy will that our 
lives may tell for Thee, O Christ. 
Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, MAY 8 1 


ON BEING WISE 
“THE FEAR OF THE LORD IS THE 
BEGINNING.” 
READ PSALM 111. 


Tuere is an Arabian saying which 
conveys much. “He who knows, and 
knows he knows, is wise—follow him. 
He who knows, and knows not that he 
knows, is asleep—wake him. He who 
knows not, and knows not that he knows 
not, is a-fool—shun him. He who knows 
not, and knows that he knows not, is 
a child—teach him.” That needs read- 
ing twice to make sense. Yet what is 
apprehended at a glance is that in 
Christ is found true wisdom, and that 
if we take the Word of God as our 
guide, if we ask for wisdom of our Fa- 
ther, He will give it liberally. 


Enlighten our minds by Thy Holy 
Spirit, O Master, that we may be found 
instructed and able to show life’s path 
unto others. Amen. 


| FRIDAY, MAY 9 | 


SEEKING THE DIVINE FAVOR 
“IN ALL THY WAYS ACKNOWLEDGE HIM.” 
READ PROVERBS 3:1-12. 


T nere used to be a custom in 
Switzerland—it may still persist—when 
the climbing season began, to have the 
guides assembled. Then, with solemn 
ritual, the ropes were blessed. This 
suggests that, before we begin the day’s 
work, we should seek the blessing of 
God upon our efforts. Ours are the 
powers which shall be used, but we 
need wisdom, courage, patience, and 
divine help. The same thing is true in 
teaching a Sunday School class, or set- 
ting our hands to some service for 
Christ. And the splendid thing is that, 
in thus honoring God, God will honor 
us. 


Move us, O God, in all our ways to 
give Thee Thy rightful place, that Thy 
name may be magnified. Amen. 


| SATURDAY, MAY 10 


FATAL FASCINATION 

“WATCH YE AND PRAY, LEST YE ENTER 
INTO TEMPTATION.” 
READ MARK 14:26-38. 


Ir is said that chemists, making the 
deadly cyanide of potassium, are some- 
times fascinated by the gleaming crys- 
tals. They are conscious of a desire to 
eat them. More than once; men have 
succumbed to this temptation. Sin 
exert a spell like that. It is often 
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beautiful in its outward guise. It al- 
lures. It grips the will. Its fatal ef- 
fects are apparent only when it is too 
late. That is why the wine cup, the 
specious wiles of the world, the persist- 
ent cajoling of the tempter, must be 
resisted. High spiritual resistance can 
alone secure safety. And this comes 
through watching and prayer. 


Save us, O Lord, from becoming care- 
less or relaxing our vigilance. So shall 
we be kept true to Thee. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, MAY Il } 


MOTHER’S DAY 
“AS ONE WHOM HIS MOTHER 
COMFORTETH.” 
READ ISAIAH 66:10-14. 


Tuov art not famous as the world 
counts fame. No glowing canvas didst 
thou make. No flowers or poesy didst 
take to weave a garland to adorn thy 
name. Thou dost not claim a niche 
among the wise. None speak of thee 
with fulsome praise as of the great, nor 
loud upraise their voices to acclaim 
thee to the skies. But thou hast painted 
by thy mother hand those blest ideals 
for the soul courageously to seek the 
goal of honor and of truth. And this 
doth stand: Thou art the true Ma- 
donna, for to me thou hast unveiled the 
light of God. And on that path which 
thou hast trod, my Mother, I would 
fain be true to thee. 


O Christ, keep us ever faithful to our 
mother’s God, that her prayers and 
hopes may be fulfilled in Thee, Amen. 


{ MONDAY, MAY 12 1 


SELF-DECEPTION 
“LET NO MAN DECEIVE HIMSELF.” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 3:16-23. 


An EMPRESS of Russia, Catherine, 
was journeying through her vast coun- 
try. To conceal the desolation and 
cheerlessness of some of the long 
stretches, her dishonest counselors or- 
dered that painted scenery should be 
set up some distance from the railroad. 
That gave the impression that there 
were happy, flourishing villages when, 
in reality, there were only bare wastes. 
Yet the soul which will not take stock 
of itself, which will not face its own 
penury of life, is also blameworthy. 
Christ sees us as we are. 


O blessed Lord, whose heart ever 
yearns over us, in our sinfulness and 
need, help us to turn to Thee. Amen. 


TUESDAY, MAY 13 | 


THE LAVISHED LOVE 
“A WOMAN ... WHICH WAS A SINNER.” 
READ LUKE 7:36-50. 


Trar evening scene in the house of 
the Pharisee baffles. description. There 
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were the Saviour, Simon, and a sinner 
—the pure, the Pharisaic, and the 
polluted. What magnetism lay in 
Christ’s love, drawing that poor soul 
to Him. What grace aroused the best 
in that base soul, and caused her to 
pour out her ointment on His feet. 
What mercy which wiped off the stain 
of her sin. No wonder she loved Jesus. 
Have we any less cause? He lavished 
His love upon a sinful race when He 
died for it on Calvary. Why should 


we not love Him lavishly in return? 


“O Love, that wilt not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in Thee; 

I give Thee back the life I owe, 

That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be.” 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 14 | 


HITCH YOUR WAGON 
“THE LORD IS MY HELPER.” 
READ HEBREWS 13:5-13. 


We WATCHED a boy riding his 
bicycle uphill. He looked as though he 
would never make it. Then a truck 
came along. As it surged up the incline, 
the boy laid hold of it, and, in a mo- 
ment, he was careering up as though 
the hill had vanished. Emerson coun- 
seled, “Hitch your wagon to a star.” 
What the great thinker meant is illus- 
trated by that boy. We can link our 
poor life to the living Christ. His 
strength is made perfect in weakness. 
We can veritably do what would other- 
wise be impossible. Why not take Christ’s 
promises as though He meant them? 


Forgive our unbelief, resulting in 
weakness and powerless living. Give 
us that faith by which power may be 
transmitted to us. Amen. 


THURSDAY, MAY 15 


OUR UNSEEN PARTNER 
“WE ARE LABORERS TOGETHER 
WITH GOD.” 

READ I CORINTHIANS 3:1-9. 


Cuartorre CUSHMAN wrote, 
“God conceived the world; that was 
poetry. He formed it; that was sculp- 
ture. He colored it; that was painting. 
He peopled it with living beings; that 
was the grand, divine, eternal drama.” 
She might have added, God entrusted 
to us the shaping of that world, the 
bringing of the race into line with His 
redemptive purpose. Because He is our 
Father, He desires to develop our 
powers, and to give us the privilege of 
helping Him to bless the world. We 
can count on His divine help. Can He 
count on us? 


If we are discouraged, if we have 
grown slack, let the thought of Thy 
dependence upon us, inspire us to new 
effort. Through Christ, Amen. 

(Continued .on page 63) 





Tiny date sandwiches keep a toothsome appointment at the tea table 


Ds TEATIME. 


by CLEMENTINE PADDLEFORD 


"THE spring tea has come to be 
the standardized but charm- 

ing function with which club 
groups everywhere close their busy winter 
season and bid welcome to summer. The 
tea serves as a farewell to old officers, a 
social bow to the new. 

The management of the tea is more 
important than the menu. Menus are 
basically simple but the management is 
a series of never-ending details. Good 
management begins with choosing a com- 
mittee chairman who knows how to 
manage, a woman whom other women 
like, a woman who can plan efficiently 
and make suggestions untainted by bossi- 
ness. The chairman should choose the 
subcommittee heads, then let each in 
turn pick her own helpers. 

At the committee’s first session decide 
upon the place where the tea will be 
given, the color scheme, the menu. Now 
divide the work among committee mem- 
bers. Tea plans, we find, fall naturally 
into four main divisions: (1) assembling 
of accessories—linens, tea and coffee 
service, silver, china, purchase of candles 
and flowers; (2) the preparation of the 
food and beverages; (3) serving and 
receiving; and (4) the clear-up during 
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and after the tea, 
which involves the 
return of all bor- 
rowed silver, linen 
and china and mis- 
cellaneous trifles. 

A pleasing color 
scheme and good 
taste in decoration eo 
of the table are ~~ 
as important, al- ee 
most, as the food 
to a tea’s success. 
Choose a long table for a crowd, and 
place it across one end of the reception 
hall. Use the loveliest cloth in the church 
linen drawer. If this tends to the ordi- 
nary, have no qualms about borrowing. 
The cloth should be large enough to 
completely cover the top of the table and 
preferably to drop fifteen to eighteen 
inches on the front side. 

Not more than one third of the guests 
will take napkins at tea. So if you must 
borrow and are an optimist at heart, 
figure scant on the number of napkins 
required. 

Candle light there must be, tall tapers 
in low holders, plain white or black, if 
these are to be of the dime store variety. 


Lemon quarters, orange slices and candied orange peel are 
tea party “musts.” Have the cakes little and trim, no stickiness 
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Thimble size cup cakes are iced in pastel jelly frosting 


It would be lovely, of course, if you can 
borrow a candelabra from one of the 
club’s members. A low, wide pottery 
bow] is the thing for a gracious arrange- 
ment of flowers. Roses are always ap- 
propriate for teas but less formal, more 
welcoming, are the garden flowers in a 
medley of pastel shades. 

It will add beauty to the table if a 
really fine tea and coffee service can be 
borrowed. Arrange the tea service at 
either end, or coffee at one end and tea 
at the other, so two women may pour. 
If the afternoon promises to be a long 
one, invite two women to pour from 
three to four o’clock and two others from 
four until five, thus honoring four of 
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your members. Each hostess should have 
an attendant, whose duty it is to see that 
there is a constant supply of everything 
needed. It takes both grace and skill to 
greet strangers and friends with a pleasant 
word, fill up their cups with tea, strong, 
weak or medium as they like it, then 
turn to the next, all without the ap- 
pearance of haste. If the tea is very 
large it 1s wise for the hostesses’ assistants 
to add the sugar or the lemon to the 
beverage as poured. 

When all guests are invited to come 
at one hour, be sure you have cups, 
saucers and teaspoons to go around for 
the crowd. But if the tea invitations 
cover a period of hours, only half as 
many pieces of eating and drinking equip- 
ment will be needed as there is total 
number of invited guests. 

To be strictly correct there should be 
a tea plate to go under each cup and 
saucer. But this detail may be omitted 
and frequently is, for sandwiches and 
cakes are small and can be _ balanced 
easily on the saucer edge. 

Chairman of the accessories committee 
should make sure at least a week in ad- 
vance that everything is arranged. The 
various items should be rounded up and 
delivered to the club rooms the morning 


Medallion sugar cookies do well by the cup of tea 
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of the tea. Lists must be checked and 
rechecked. It is a great embarrassment 
at the last minute to be minus a coffee 
urn, or short on teaspoons. 

Tf it’s a large tea you will need two 
platters of sandwiches, two of cake and 
one dish each of mints and nuts on the 
table at a time. Extra platters filled and 
ready are waiting in the kitchen. While 
the tea is in session two persons should 
be scheduled to keep fresh tea and coffee 
brewing. One worker will keep the sand- 
wich and cake plates refilled. You will 
need a dish washer steady on the job, 
for waitresses will send soiled cups and 
plates kitchenward. Soiled dishes clutter- 
ing a tea table are anything but beauti- 
ful, so provide a side table where guests 
can set down the “dirties.” 

Afternoon tea menus are basically 
simple. The standardized one is tea, cof- 
fee, too, if you like, but coffee will raise 
the cost as cream is required. If it is a 
mother and daughter tea or if many 
young people will be present, you may 
wish to serve chocolate—it’s an excellent 
addition. 

Buy either orange pekoe or pekoe tea 
in bulk, in a one-ounce tea bag, each bag 
making one gallon. Orange pekoe, by the 
way, is good choice for a crowd, a 
general favorite. 
Take the one- 
ounce bag and 
place in an earth- 
enware container. 
Pour over one gal- 
lon of freshly boil- 
ing water and let 
stand five minutes 
to brew. Stir well 
and remove bag. 
Now quickly fill 
the tea pots which 
have been pre- 
heated with boil- 
ing water. Rush 
to the table, for 
tea must be steam- 
ing hot to be best. 
One gallon serves 
sixteen guests. 
While the pouring 
goes on more wa- 
ter is heating for 
the next brew. So 
it goes, gallon after 
gallon, with tea al- 
ways freshly made. 
Brew the tea five 
minutes which 
gives real strength 
and keep a pot of 
boiling water on 
the table for dilut- 
ing the tea for 
those who like it 
weak, 

Tea balls are 
convenient to use, 
but if you prefer 
the loose tea meas- 
ure carefully, al- 
lowing one tea- 








spoon to a cup of water, or for twelve 
cups one-fourth cup of tea, and it might 
be made twelve cups at a time. It re- 
quires one person’s full time to make 
tea in the kitchen while serving is at 
its height. 

Tea sandwiches of recent years are 
dainty and frequently salty-sweet, never 
the fattening kind of old years. About 
one third of the sandwich array should 
be the “closed” type, the bread on both 
sides, filling in the middle. About one- 
third of the assortment should be open, 
and one-third fancies—that is the rolled, 
the checkerboard, the ribbon, the pin 
wheels. 

Cakes should be little and jewel-like, 
nothing large or sticky. Allow three 
sandwiches and two cakes for each guest. 
Mints there must be, one pound to serve 
thirty. Choose mints in shades to match 
the color scheme, the candles, flowers 
and cloth. Have nuts, too, if you like, 
and in the same proportion. 

The cakes may be ordered from a 
local bakery and the sandwiches made 
to order. But if a tea is to be held with 
the least cost possible it will pay your 
women to make these dainties themselves. 


Tea Sandwiches 
Information Concerning Sandwiches 


A 8-pound sandwich loaf will cut into 
48 to 50 slices of bread tea sandwich 
thickness. 

1 pound of creamed and whipped butter 
spreads 3 loaves of bread. 

1 quart of sandwich filling spreads 1 loaf 
of bread. 

Boiling water whipped into butter makes 
a fluffy spread and increases the volume 
as well as the ease of spreading. 


Suggested Combinations for Tea 
Sandwich Fillings 


Cheese, finely chopped ripe olives, green 
pepper. ss 

Cottage cheese, Worcestershire sauce, 
chili sauce, minced green olives on 
graham bread. 

Egg, celery, green pepper, with or with- 
out pimento and mayonnaise. 

Tartar sandwiches—flaked tuna fish and 
tartar sauce. 

Chopped stuffed olive, chopped celery 
and mayonnaise. 

Ginger nut. 

Loganberry butter. 

Chicken salad. 

Celery, toasted almonds, mayonnaise. 

Spiced cheese —cheese, Worcestershire 
sauce, onion juice, lemon juice. 

Cream cheese and grated pineapple, 
ginger, maraschino cherries, etc. 

Remove crusts from thin slices of bread 
and cut into oblong, circle and dia- 
mond shapes. 

It’s a date: chopped celery and mayon- 
naise, topped with pasteurized date 
slice. 

Spread one half of a diamond-shaped 

(Continued on page 51} 
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MOTION PICTURE 
Commentator 


* 
By HOWARD RUSHMORE 


WHEN better pictures are made in 

Hollywood, Frank Capra seems to 
make them. “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town” 
still ranks as one of America’s finest films, 
topping even the list of other Capra tri- 
umphs, such as “Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington” and “You Can’t Take It With 
You.” Into the current (and drab) sea- 
son, the director, whose hero is the Aver- 
age Man, now projects “Meet John Doe,” 
a movie of significance and importance. 

Capra’s protagonist this time is a tramp 
ex-baseball player, (Gary Cooper) who 
stumbles into the midst of a wild circula- 
tion stunt planned by a girl reporter (Bar- 
bara Stanwyck) who makes Gary an ar- 
ticulate John Doe fighting greed and cor- 
ruption. Surprising to all, the stunt gains 
a national following and all over the coun- 
try John Doe Clubs spring up; an obscure 
soda jerker tells John: “You taught us all 
to be neighbors.” 

Even Cooper is swept along by the 
tide; he sees in the movement a unity of 
little men and women who put aside 
selfishness and aloofness to join in a cause 
of practical Christianity. 

A national convention of the John Doe 
clubs is called and then D. B. Norton, the 
publisher, steps into the picture. Norton 
plans to use the clubs as a stepping-stone 
to the White House; John Doe overhears 
him plotting a form of American fascism 
which the publisher plans to use, once he 
becomes President. Doe rebels; he refuses 
to read the prepared speech endorsing 
Norton and at the convention his own fol- 
lowers, tricked by Norton headlines, de- 
nounce him. The heroine saves John Doe 
from suicide as the picture ends. 

Although sentimental and _ overlong, 
“Meet John Doe” is still 1941’s best job 
of movie making. Its basic theme of 
courage and kindness is intelligently writ- 
ten by Robert Riskin; Capra has directed 
with a masterful and understanding hand 
and the stars, Gary Cooper, Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Walter Brennan and James Gleason, 
are uniformly excellent in their roles. An 
all-American picture for all America. 


Jack London’s “Sea Wolf” is one of 
the classic adventure stories of our-litera- 
ture and from it Hollywood has made 
four movies. Warner Brothers’ latest 
adaptation features Edward G. Robinson 
as the soulless master of the “Ghost”, as 
cursed a ship as ever sailed the seas. 
There are few more cruel characters in 
fiction than “Wolf” Larsen, and Robinson 
gives a fine performance as the captain 
who avows that strength and power are 
the only qualities necessary to survive. 
Ida Lupino, John Garfield and Alexander 
Knox, as victims of Larsen and ultimately 
freed when the captain goes blind, are 
fine in supporting roles. “The Sea Wolf” 
is powerful adult drama. 
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Blessed only by Ingrid Bergman, rapid- 
ly becoming one of Hollywood’s finest 
actresses, MGM’s “Rage in Heaven” is a 
dull study in insanity and one of the 
year’s dreariest movies. Robert Mont- 
gomery is starred as the maniacal killer 
who attempts to transform suicide into 
murder; Miss Bergman is the loyal but 
frightened wife and George Sanders is the 
friend who narrowly escapes Montgom- 
ery’s diabolical plot. Depressing and al- 
most terrifying, “Rage in Heaven” is re- 
deemed by the quality of Miss Bergman’s 
acting. 


Harold Lloyd, having deserted comedy 
roles, now tries his hand as a producer. 
His first film “A Girl, a Guy and a Gob” 
is a hilarious blend of slapstick and panto- 
mime, featuring George Murphy, Lucille 
Ball and Edmond O’Brien. The story, 
involving a shy young shipping magnate, 
his boisterous secretary and her sailor 
friends, is crammed full of laughs and 
for adults the movie is better than aver- 
age light comedy. An RKO picture. 


Like the Andy Hardy films, the Dr. 
Christian series are never rated as out- 
standing pictures, yet they are uniformly 
wholesome family entertainment. ‘“Melo- 
dy for Three,” starring Jean Hersholt as 
the rural doctor who mends hearts as well 
as health, is RKO’s latest of the Christian 
series. In this one the good doctor sets 
about reuniting Fay Wray and Walter 
Woolf King, a divorced couple, and wins 
the fight through his kindness and under- 
standing. 


Aviation preparedness being a matter 
of keen public interest, Paramount pre- 
sents “I Wanted Wings” a film which 
offers an educational insight on Army fly- 
ing instructional courses. Ray Milland, 
William Holden and Wayne Morris are 
featured as typical Army cadets and the 
story, aside from minor romantic episodes 
which involve Constance Moore and 
Veronica Lake, is concerned with the de- 
velopment of a military flier from a 
green schoolboy to a full-fledged bomb- 
er pilot. 

Among a multitude of war films, this 
one is really outstanding. 


Bette Davis returns to sympathetic 
roles in Warners’ “The Great Lie” and 
proves to be adept at handling kindlier 
emotions as the third member of an un- 
usual triangle which includes George Brent 
as the husband and Mary Astor as “the 
other woman.” Miss Davis, dynamic as 
ever, gives a rather complicated (and 
adult) story its dramatic moments and 
her freshness and vivacity sustain audi- 
ence interest through the long films’ try- 
ing reels. 


The Country Preacher Says: 


ie IS said that a politician has three 
hats: one that he wears, one that he 
throws in the ring, and one that he talks 
through. Let us hope that a preacher does 
not have as many as that—at least that 
he uses that way. The Preacher has never 
done as much talking as this month for 
he had twenty-six sermons and addresses. 
Mrs. Preacher went with him on two nice 
trips and we stayed at nice hotels and had 
fine times—we went in the Station Car 
and it rides as comfortably as any car 
could. 

Charles will be home from his music 
study in Boston this month, and we shall 
be glad to see him. We have a new horse 
—$85.00—and while it is too heavy to 
“gallop” much it feels good and prances 
up and down and I think Charles will en- 
joy riding it. He is very fond of riding. 
He has not been called in the draft yet 
and I certainly hope he won’t be. I think 
he will take the stand of a Conscientious 
Objector. So filled with kindness and 
gentleness and desire to help people. 

“Only about half our men stay to the 
morning service” said a man to the 
Preacher the other day. “We like our 
Sunday morning Bible class because it is 
friendly and we can talk back and can 
argue; and then, too, we sing the hymns 
we like.” Here was a well spoken, edu- 
cated, religious man. I took out my note 
book and said “Would you be willing to 
tell me just what hymns you men are apt 
to ask for the most?” Now let all church 
organists and choir trainers and yes, min- 
isters, take notice. The man mentioned, 
“Brighten the Corner Where You Are”, 
“Throw Out the Life Line”, “The Old 
Rugged Cross”, “Rock of Ages”, “Stand 
Up For Jesus”, “You always have hymns 
in church” he added “that men cannot 
sing.” 

It seems true, almost too good to be 
true, that free fellowship church suppers 
are becoming more frequent. “Let every- 
thing in the church be on a voluntary 
basis” is what the preacher is forever urg- 
ing. He was riding on the bus from Tor- 
rington to Winsted, Connecticut, the other 
day. Two women were talking right in 
back of him. “Well, I don’t know what 
we’re coming to” said one of them to the 
other. “All the churches seem to think 
about is money and all you hear about 
is money, money, money.” What a good 
time we still have down in the old country 
church, with our coffee and lunch after 
each service and a fine social time to- 
gether. 

So up at the Hartford Seminary, the 
other day, a man brought up the passage 
“He spoke as one having authority and 
not as the scribes.” He said it should read 
“He spoke as one having reality and not 
as the scribes.” What a good text to 
preach from; is there anything our 
churches need so much as to be real; yes, 
and us ministers, too. 

The Preacher will take this in and mail 
it on the way to a co-op supper. We have 
a co-op store in town. It is gradually 
gaining in trade and favor. The goods are 
certainly good and the people in the club 
are co-op-minded and don’t go chasing 
all over town after below-cost bargains, 
for such stores more than get even with 
you in the end. 

George B. Gilbert. 
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don’t save Pennies at the 
Risk of Your Child’s Health 









Don’t buy some unknown remedy 
because it’s cheap. A few pennies 
aren’t worth the risk. 





























To save money wise- 

t ly, let your physician 

: . . . check your family fre- 

, Give your child only well-known preparations | ji). Ee can often safe 

] : aaa 

your own doctor would approve. guard against expensive illness. 

; Wuen Tue Heattu of your child is at stake, don’t gam- “Get Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia for your child.” Likely 
e ble with bargain remedies. Do as your own doctor may your own doctor heartily recommends it. So when he 
€ have warned you... Always ask his advice before buying says “Get Phillips’,” always follow his advice. For he 
; any preparation you don’t know knows its marvelous gentle action is especially suitable 
it all about. for the delicate systems of children. 

0 Especially is this true of the If your child prefers the peppermint-flavored Phillips’ 
Ir very important and frequently Milk of Magnesia Tablets that act the same, but taste like 
s, 


used “milk of magnesia.” Ask candy, give it this way. A large box costs but 25c. 
your doctor about it. Many doc- When you buy, be sure the name “Phillips’,” is printed 
tors for over 60 years have said, clearly on the bottle or box. 


PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA 
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into a truce, arranging for the Indian to 
participate in the Round Table Confer- 
ence of London which sought a com- 
promise. Nationalists had protested hav- 
ing anything to do with Lord Halifax. 
Gandhi had retorted, “I non-cooperate 
with evil, I do not non-cooperate with 
good. If the Viceroy asks me today to 
go to him to discuss things of importance 
for the country on a footing of equality, 
I will go barefooted and still defend my 
non-cooperation.” 

Back in October 1926, Lord Irwin had 
toured the frontier of India from Malak- 
and in the north to Waziristan in the south 
and had been received so cordially that 
it was admitted that he had been accepted. 
The press had published unposed snap- 
shots showing him squatted among the 
children or talking with Boy Scouts and 
writing in their autograph albums. He 
had become to them the “Great Sahib,” 
or “that tall thin Christian,” or “the 
Christian envoy.” 

In a conversation with Vere Abbey, 
missionary from India, the writer asked 
him what the people of India thought of 
Halifax—or Irwin, as he is known there. 
Mr. Abbey replied that “he was loved and 
respected, so much so that on any number 
of occasions I have come across parks and 
streets Gandhi-Irwin Park, or Gandhi 
Irwin Road. He was an extremely popu- 
lar Viceroy.” 

The appetites of most men for pomp 
and power, who for five years had tasted 
it as Viceroy of India, would be whetted 
for more. But when Lord Irwin returned 
to England in 1931, he asked nothing for 
himself. The King, in appreciation for 
services rendered, made him a Knight of 
the Order of the Garter. He had gone a 
long distance in gaining the confidence of 
India and in advancing a constitutional 
and responsible government. Now new 
duties sought the man but they were an 
anti-climax to his former eminence and 
power. He accepted them without asking 
for something more important, doing the 
best he could with them. A man of peace, 
for six months he served the War Office; 
for a brief stretch he was Lord Privy 
Seal, another sinecure; he was returned 
to the minor cabinet position of President 
of the Board of Education. 

Shortly before his father died in 1934 
and before he became Lord Halifax, third 
Viscount, the mounting international 
crisis, the man’s convictions and devotion 
to Christian principles pitched him into 
the third period of his career. It was dur- 
ing about the first four years of this 
period that he faced his Great Dilemma. 
In essence, he endured a repetition of his 
experience in India, save that it was dis- 
torted by the Nazis’ genius and perfidy 
and now it is magnified to epic propor- 
tions by world events and the man’s 
increased stature. But long before he 
succeeded Anthony Eden as Foreign Min- 
ister in 1938, Lord Halifax saw “a great 
gulf between theory and practice,” and 
was convinced that there was no “perfect 
course” but always and only the “hard 
choice” between alternatives, one of which 
meant war. 

Adolf Hitler himself was the force 
which eventually gave Lord Halifax’ mind 
a push in a new direction. This he did 
in person when the two men faced each 
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other, the Englishman as the personal 
representative of Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain. Now Lord Halifax says that he 
realized before the interview ended noth- 
ing would satisfy the dictator but that 
democratic England should strip its people 
of their personal rights and individualities. 
That was asking too much. 

His recently published speeches for the 
early part of this third period of his 
career have been termed an “act of sac- 
rifice” because they show the “appeaser” 
on the way to making up his mind to go 
to war. They reveal something of the 
passing drama of the man’s inner conflict: 
his struggle to trust and conciliate; his 
insistence that the only way of salvation 
for the world is to instrument interna- 
tional cooperation; his repeated disillu- 
sionments, frustrations and mounting 
doubts. Practically every one of these 
speeches is tied up to some ominous event 
which often siphoned from the mind and 
heart of the man something of his Chris- 
tian philosophy. His religious views are 


., important because today Lord Halifax is 


listed among those who tomorrow pos- 


* 
GOD’S CALL 


He called to me at morn 
When life was gay; 

I came not, but with scorn 
Sent Him away. 


He called to me at noon 
When life was toil; 

I came not, ’twas too soon 
My schemes to spoil. 


He called to me at eve 
When life was bruised; 
I came, but often grieve 
I time misused. 


Everard V. Thomson 
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sibly may lead in making the world more 
of what it should be. 

Today Lord Halifax looks upon the 
winning of World War II as the first ob- 
jective we are faced by—‘‘the fundamental 
challenge of Antichrist which it is our 
duty as Christians to fight with all our 
power”: a crusade for Christianity.” 

“T heard the other day of a Yorkshire 
village,” he has said, “where after all the 
talk about a fifth column the people had 
agreed to form a sixth column in which 
they pledged themselves to try and give 
a few minutes each day in God’s house of 
prayer. “We shall naturally ask God to 
take care of those we love and bless the 
cause for which our country is at war. 
We can ask this with confidence because 
we know that we are trying to resist things 
that cannot be according to God’s will.” 

Then, too, he looks upon this war as a 
mere interruption of an unfinished job. 
He looks forward to the day “when Hit- 
ler’s mad plans for Europe will be shat- 
tered by the unconquerable passion of 
man for freedom,” and when the peoples 
will be ready to make Europe a free asso- 
ciation of independent states, to re- 
establish “for themselves and others lib- 
erty under the reign of law, the right of 


people to trade freely, and to live without 
fear” with the quality of mercy in the 
dealings between man and man. Most 
important, he believes, is the spirit in 
which he would see these hopes realized. 

That is something of the manner in 
which one Christian layman solved his 
Great Dilemma. He still believes that 
Time is on the side of peace. 

This “man of light and learning,” says 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, whose 
courage and fidelity “are the essence of 
his being” and who knows all of the 
secrets of the British government, was 
selected for the biggest job outside of the 
British Isles. “As a man of deep but un- 
paraded and unaffected religious convic- 
tions, and as an ardent lover of the 
chase, Lord Halifax has known how to 
get the best out of both worlds.” 

Here in the United States, foreign cor- 
respondents and editors of the secular 
press vied with the religious press in say- 
ing that the outstanding traits of the new 
Ambassador are his piety and integrity. 
Speaking for other races and faiths as 
one who has dealt personally with Lord 
Halifax, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise explains, 
“People speak lightly of Lord Halifax as 
a mystic. They really mean that he is a 
man of such profound religious spirit that 
much of his strength is derived from it.” 

Previous to the new British Ambassa- 
dor’s arrival here, some Englishmen antici- 
pated his career in the United States with 
misgiving, remembering that he is shy 
almost to timidity, that he never deliber- 
ately resorts to showmanship. A news- 
paper man explained, “He has not been 
subjected to aggressive American press 
conferences and photographing. We don’t 
know how well he will make it.” 

However, the extraordinary drama of 
Lord Halifax’ reception was less a test 
of him than of the reporters. President 
Roosevelt, instead of waiting a week for 
him to call formally at the White House, 
drove thirty-three miles in the rain to 
Annapolis, Maryland, sailed five miles out 
to sea, and symbolized the Nation’s wel- 
come and the common aims of the two 
peoples. That day visibility was nearly 
zero. The great new battleship which had 
brought the new envoy could not be seen 
from the shore. Reporters circled H.M.S. 
George V in an open boat until their 
engine stalled. Viscount Halifax trans- 
ferred to the Presidential yacht, the Po- 
tomac. The news men, shivering outside 
in the downpour, could see the party 
lunching, chatting and laughing in cozy 
comfort. Nearly four hours elapsed be- 
fore the new Ambassador appeared on 
deck. His first thought was one of kind 
consideration of others, the hard-boiled 
reporters: “I’m sorry to have kept you 
waiting.” This, just as though for four 
hours he had been uncomfortably con- 
scious of their protracted discomfort. 
Then, having good-naturedly submitted 
to their questions and photographing, he 
followed them down the gangplank and 
with furled umbrella stood waiting while 
the President of the United States was 
formally piped ashore. And a New York 
Times reporter wrote that Lord Halifax 
had “warmed the hearts” of the newsmen. 
Again the man had made a good begin- 
ning by being his natural self. 

But was he also thinking, “I’m sorry 
you have been kept waiting, America— 
for peace?” 
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A coalition of Croats, Slovenes and all the 
minorities would exceed the total of the 
Serbs by almost exactly one million. Of 
this fact Mussolini was not less aware 
than King Alexander the II, who came 
from pure Serbian stock. Unfortunately, 
instead of trying to weld together the 
three groups of Southern Slavs by grant- 
ing the Croats and Slovenes the much 
coveted autonomy, the king embarked on 
a course of obvious Serbian hegemony. 
There were, for instance, in the first years 
after the world war two names in use for 
the kingdom: Yugoslavia as well as S.H.S. 
—abbreviation for Serbian, Hrvatska 
(Croatian), Slovenian. Suddenly this 
name was strictly forbidden, and letters 
from abroad addressed to “S.H.S.” were 
returned by the Yugoslav post. Although 
this name-business was a matter of minor 
importance it hurt the pride of the Croats 
and Slovenes to see their initials banned. 
Other mistakes preceded and followed, 
mistakes committed by all three parties. 
The result was a growing hatred in the 
Croats and increased pressure from the 
Serbian ranks. 

Mussolini watched all this carefully. As 
he once said himself: “I wait at my 
window.” His emissars sidled up to mem- 
bers of the Croatian opposition and let 
them know that His Excellency would 
gladly help them in achieving their just 
goal. Doubtless, this tyrannic state was 
unbearable! But how to change it? 
Nothing simpler than that! The head of 
the insolent Serb party had to be cut 
off. The king had to be killed. Mussolini 
opened his country to the Croat rebels. 
He ordered Hungary, an Italian vassal for 
many years, to do the same. He provided 
ihe conspirators with money, arms, pass- 
ports and even with places for target 
practice. But he wanted to see results. 

The first thing the plotters attempted 
was to disrupt the Yugoslav railway 
traffic. They nearly succeeded. There 
was a time when daily two or three trains 
were wrecked by bomb explosions. The 
explosions mainly occurred in international 
trains in which the bombs were placed be- 
fore they crossed the Yugoslav border. 
Although the attempts caused some deaths 
and much material damage, the essential 
purpose to frighten and arouse the popula- 
tion was not achieved. 

More urgently Mussolini demanded re- 
sults. 

To vindicate his reputation and to 
prove his seriousness, the Croat lawyer 
and former member of the Yugoslav 
parliament, Ante Pavelich, who was the 
chief of the conspiracy, ordered an in- 
vasion of Dalmatia. This province lies 
on the Adriatic shore and is populated 
almost exclusively by Croats. 

Pavelich figured that the arrival of 
armed invader-liberators. would induce the 
Croats to rise by the thousands and to 
start an irresistible revolt. The raiding 
party was landed on the Lika coast, north 
of Zara, but the reception they met did 
not quite come up to what they had ex- 
pected. The coast folk were at a loss 
whether his horde of shouting men with 
carts drawn by donkeys were circus peo- 
ple or pirates. They could not be circus 
people because there were no girls with 
them; yet they could not be pirates either, 
because there had not been any pirates at 
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the Dalmatian coast for more than a hun- 
dred years. Not to care about them was 
the most sensible thing to do. And this 
they did. 

After a march of some miles inland the 
invaders encountered a mixed force of gen- 
darmes and peasants. At once the inva- 
sion came to an end. The liberators ran 
back, leaving most of their carts and 
donkeys behind, They ran so fast that 
they were asked after their return to 
Italy if they had been practicing for the 
Olympic Games. When the Yugoslav 
“army” examined their booty they found 
the carts full of cartridges—of Italian 
origin. That took place in 1932. 

Il Duce foamed. He made it clear to 
Mr. Pavelich that he would stop his sub- 
sidies if no “goods” were delivered at 
once. 

He had to wait for two more years. It 
was in October, 1934, that King Alexan- 
der went to France. He never returned to 
his country alive. Vlada, the chauffeur, a 
killer of Macedonian origin, sprang on 
the running board of the car in which the 
king and the French Prime Minister Bar- 
thou drove through Marseille. Vlada car- 
ried two revolvers with eight shots each. 
He fired at the king and Barthou, at mem- 
bers of the king’s suite, the police and at 
the crowd which had assembled to see the 
king. He killed the king, Barthou, a police 
agent, two women and severely wounded 
the French General, Georges. He himself 
was slain on the spot. 

(Since this article was written, Mr. 
Pavelich has been made President of the 
newly-formed independent Croatian state.) 

Everyone knew which European states- 
man loomed in the background of the 
Marseille slaughter, but the life of a Yugo- 
slav king weighed little in the game of 
power-policy, and this game was in full 
swing in 1934. That was the year, when 
on the order of Mussolini, the Austrian 
Chancellor Dollfuss gunned the workers’ 
houses in Vienna; when on the command 
of Hitler, Austrian Nazis murdered Doll- 
fuss; when Laval was preparing the Abys- 
sinian bargain with Mussolini; and when 
England slept. 

The hoped-for internal repercussions of 
the murder did not materialize. Prince 
Paul, the late king’s cousin, took the 
regency over for the then ten year old 
King Peter II. His regime differed not 
much from that of his cousin. As late as 
1939, after the fall of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, he began to see the light and 
granted the Croats a more autonomous 
position. The future will prove whether 
his insight did not come too late. 

Today Hitler stands at the gates of 
Yugoslavia. He stands there not by his 
free will. A Balkan war is the last thing 
he wanted to unleash. At the moment 
when these lines are written, the first 
hour has passed of the seventy-two which 
Hitler has set as time limit for an answer 
of the Yugoslav government. Carefully 
avoiding all wishful thinking and subdu- 
ing all personal hatred of Nazism, I don’t 
doubt that the final outcome will be war. 
And it will be no pleasant walk-over for 
the German army. It may even turn out 
no walk at all. 

Even this perfunctory survey of the 
history of the Southern Slavs proves that 
| their fighting tradition is not inferior to 
the German. The soul of the Southern 
Slavs harbors all the qualities which make 





for formidable warriors. Their spiritual 
resistance is equal to their physical fit- 
ness. They combine a nearly inexhausti- 
ble fund of enthusiasm with no less a 
stock of shrewd realism. And they will 
have the advantage of fighting within 
their borders and for their homes and 
loved ones. 

The true meaning of the German vic- 
tory would be adulterated if one tried to 
explain it as a mere result of greater 
strength, better equipment, and more in- 
genious leadership. Admitting all these 
facts, yet the victories were not due to 
them. Neither the two Scandinavian 
countries, nor Holland, Belgium or France 
succumbed as the result of a strategic 
equation. They fell because the German 
wave was carried by some sort of religious 
enthusiasm, while the spiritual mortar 
in the walls of Western Europe had 
crumbled long ago and the loose bricks 
were brittle. 

In this respect the Balkan countries— 
with the one exception of Rumania—are 
far superior to the western ones. Doubt- 
less, their population is poorer and less 
cultured; but they are firmer, and in their 
brains the issues have not become con- 
fused. The battle of Greece which so 
rapidly has turned into a battle in Albania 
proves convincingly the prevalence of the 
spirit over number and equipment. 

To forecast the phases of the impending 
war in the Balkans would be idle conjec- 
turing. There are a few aspects, however, 
which demand to be stressed. War in the 
Balkans means English planes and Eng- 
lish air-bases in the Balkans and on the 
many Adriatic isles. From the center of 
Yugoslavia to Vienna is, as the crow flies, 
350 miles. From some of the Adriatic 
isles to Munich it is only 300 miles. It 
takes a bomber sixty or seventy minutes 
to get over that distance. The great ad- 
vantage of the German Reich, that its 
Southern half was in a relatively safe 
position, would fall away. During the last 
months most of the Reich’s Ministries 
have been moved to Vienna as the safest 
place. It may soon become necessary to 
move them once more, to Poland for in- 
stance, 

It may be assumed that Hitler is not 
in the dark about these implications of 
the Balkan War. And about other impli- 
cations too, such as the sudden ceasing 
of all deliveries from Yugoslavia to Ger- 
many, especially of the vital mineral 
Bauxite from which aluminum is ex- 
tracted. Aluminum is the indispensable 
metal for airplane production. Another 
question is, how the Danube and rail 
traffic from Rumania will be upset by the 
war. At least forty per cent of the oil 
Germany needs came from Rumanian 
wells. Any jam, any shortage in this re- 
spect may prove fatal. 

The logic of events had drawn first 
Mussolini into the Balkans and is drawing 
now an unwilling Hitler. Or, we may say, 
it was Nemesis who lured them into those 
mountains, Nemesis, the Greek goddess 
of revenge. For there is something mys- 
terious and inscrutable in the ways of 
history. It may seem a meaningless coin- 
cidence that the greatest king of the Serbs 
bore the name “Dushan” and that the 
first name of the man who stands up 
against Hitler is also Dushan—Prime Min- 
ister Dushan-Simovich. But I, for one, 
don’t believe that anything is meaningless. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


there and Francine was telling him in a 
whisper that she must—she simply must 
—have a nurse in place of the arrogant 
thing now assigned to her—once Mrs. 
Bobbin made a remark that was so throaty 
that the name she ‘uttered was unintel- 


ligible. 
“Slap her down!” Mrs. Bobbin said, 
adding: “My dear—” 


The blank was, of course, her dear Billy. 
But he was not there at the time, and the 
word sounded so much like Jimmy that 
even Mr. Smythe was startled and Fran- 
cine would certainly have believed the re- 
mark a deliberate impertinence had she 
not looked over quickly and seen that 
Mrs. Bobbin was breathing quietly, ob- 
viously talking in her sleep. 

On the evening that Jimmy brought the 
second bunch of roses, after an afternoon 
during which Mrs. Smythe had been un- 
able to restrain herself longer and had 
spoken severely to one of the student 
nurses, Mrs. Bobbin became downright 
insolent. After Jimmy had gone, the old 
lady remarked to the ceiling: 

“T see where Mrs. Manfred has sent 
some more flowers.” And then, before 
Francine could reply: “Young lady, that 
husband of yours is sicker than you are 
this minute.” 

Francine couldn’t ignore the remark. 

“Don’t be absurd!” she said. 

“At my age,” Mrs. Bobbin said cheer- 
fully, “I can be anything I choose.” The 
dry humor in her voice was completely 
lacking. “Besides,” she said, “I’m old 
enough to be your mother. You and your 
fol-de-rols! You should be spanked!” 

“Aw, now, Miz’ Bobb’!” Mrs. Popa- 
vitch soothed. “We frans, huh? No 
fight, huh? I go home Saddy. I go home 
happy. Fights’ make me sad. So-o-o 
sad!” Mrs. Popavitch said. 

The two women looked at each other. 
Francine was too furious to speak. Mrs. 
Bobbin said: 

“Annie, I’ll spank you, too!” Her voice 
was friendly again. “I’m an old fool,” 
she said, “I should mind my own business. 

. Mrs. Manfred!” she said. Then sud- 
denly her whole face. lit up in a smile 
and she burst out: “Annie, I'll fix you! 
You'll see— I'll fix you both!” 

The next morning—it happened. Break- 
fast was out of the way and Mrs. Bobbin 
had returned, grumbling happily, from 
her practice walk. Francine had finished 
the morning paper, and Mrs. Popavitch 
had completed a long, sympathetic talk 
with two visitors, who came almost in 
tears and departed smiling. Without 
warning someone swept into the room and 
went over to Annie and kissed her on the 
forehead and said: 

“You poor, poor little girl!” 

“Vou fool me, eh?” Annie said. And 
she and the visitor and Mrs. Bobbin 
laughed. But Francine wanted to drop 
through the floor, because the visitor was 
—Francine recognized her from the pic- 
tures in the papers—Mrs. Edgar Manfred. 
And only the night before old Mrs. Bob- 
bin had underlined Francine’s alleged 
friendship with the society leader. Fran- 
cine wished that she were dead. 

Mrs. Manfred and Annie talked to- 
gether for five, ten minutes. Francine 
collected her wits enough to pretend that 
she was asleep. But her eyes popped open 








again when she heard Mrs. Manfred say, 
perhaps too loudly: 

“But I must go, now. After,” she 
added, “you introduce me to your room- 
mates.” 

There was nothing for it but to face 
the music. 

Mrs. Manfred went first to Mrs. Bob- 
bin. Annie’s introduction was made to 
laughter. Mrs. Manfred said: 

“Bobbin, you old scoundrel! What did 
you mean sending word you wouldn’t see 
anyone? After all the years you and I 
have—” 

“La! I was tired, I needed a vacation,” 
Mrs. Bobbin said. 

“Will we see you in Maine this sum- 
mer?” 

“Tf my dear Billy will let me out of 
here.” 

“And what was the idea of telling him 
this story about not speaking to you 
when—” 

“Go along with you!” Mrs. Bobbin 
said. “They’re other people in this room 
beside me!” 

Annie made the second introduction— 
and Francine accepted it. There was 
nothing else, in her abject confusion, that 
she could think to do. 

A day passed, and a second. Annie went 
home, escorted by a veritable regiment 
of friends and relatives. As she left the 
room, she came over and took Francine’s 
hand and wished her goodbye and a quick 
recovery. And Francine thanked her. 

But those were the only words that she 
spoke to the others in all that time. 
Her mind ached with humiliation—and 
shame. Yet at the same time she wanted 
to get up and wring Mrs. Bobbin’s neck. 
Until finally the older woman spoke. 

“My dear, she said, speaking, as usual, 
to the ceiling late one evening after her 
dear Billy, and Jimmy, had gone. She 
waited, but Francine was silent. “My 
dear,” she began again, “you must remem- 
ber that I’m a vindictive old idiot.” 

Still Francine said nothing. 

“But there’s something else that goes 
with age,” she continued gently. “It’s 
called wisdom. I hope you'll forgive me 
for trying to pass some of it along.” 

Francine’s throat ached. 

“T—I’m—very grateful,” 
mered finally. 

The old woman sighed, and smiled. 

“Well,” she said, “if it didn’t do any- 
thing else, at least I notice you’re begin- 
ning to spark with that Jimmy of yours!” 

The ache was too much to talk through. 

“And you both must come and visit 
me and my dear Billy in Maine this 
summer,” Mrs. Bobbin said. 

“But I—we—” 

“T won’t take no for an answer—I 
warn you!” 

Francine suddenly relaxed. 

“It would be lovely,” she said. 

“Of course it will!” 

There was a friendly silence. Then: 

“My dear Jimmy,” Francine said, 
“brought some more roses tonight. I— 
I like to begin by—I’d like to send them 


she stam- 


to—to Annie with our—with compliments © 


from you and me. Would you mind?” 
“Mind? Mind?” Mrs. Bobbin frowned 
at the ceiling fiercely. “Of course I'll 
mind!” 
But Francine knew her well enough by 
then to realize that she didn’t mean a 
word of it. 
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3 DOUBLE -T ROUBLE 
sandwich with cream cheese and the 
she other half with jelly. Garnish cream 
mn cheese side with two thin slices of; | NERVES, 
pasteurized date. C5 
ace Fill closed sandwich with layer of thin ; 
pasteurized date slices and cover with THERE'S A JOB MAKE HER REAL MAD/ 
ob- layer of chopped celery and mayonnaise. FOR US, MEANIES. CRITICIZE HER HAT! ASK 
to Key WHEN WE GET THROUGH, HER IF SHE THINKS HER 
: Shapes RES, THOSE YOUNG LOVERS FACE IS A BARN--- 
did Fancy cut out, both open and closed. mage, WON'T EVEN SPEAK THERE'S ENOUGH PAINT 
it Rolled. TO EACH OTHER. ON IT! 
Ribbon. 
n.” Finger. 
: Nut sticks. 
1m- ICE BOX COOKIES 
2 cups Someaneet fat 1% teaspoons cinna- 
of i pon jaa po ol ee nutmeg 
% cup (3-4) eggs 7 cups (more if nec- 
him 1 teaspoon salt essary) flour 
i oan 
you w 
bi Melt shortening. Add white and brown 
“a sugar to melted fat. Blend thoroughly. 
Add well beaten eggs. Mix well. Sift salt, 
meth cinnamon, nutmeg, flour and soda together 
wis twice. Add to creamed mixture and mix. 
hat Add chopped nut meats. Make into a roll ALL RIGHT, ALL RIGHT! 
| about 2 inches in diameter. Wrap roll in MY FAULT I HAVE I'LL SWITCH TO POSTUM, 
ea waxed paper. Let stand in ice box or INDIGESTION TOMORROW! I HOPE 
ent cold place until thoroughly chilled. Slice THAT SATISFIES 
the thinly and bake in moderate oven (375° F.) 
ase until golden brown. Yield: 8 dozen 
sick medium-sized cookies (214 inch). THROUGH, 
MEDALLION SUGAR COOKIES EH? TELL HER 
= howe cups sifted a shortening or other 
and ry teas alien ada 2 ican eueaen ; 
ted J tesooon oaks ft Sispoon' wan GESTION. HE 
c 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking QUIT DRINKING 
ual powder and salt, and sift again. Cream 
her butter, thoroughly, add sugar gradually, 
She creaming well. Add eggs, one at a time, 
My beating thoroughly after each. Add vanilla. 
em- Then add flour alternately with milk, and 





blend. Chill. Roll % inch thick, cut 
with floured 2%4 inch scalloped cutter, 


roes and sprinkle with white or colored sugar. YOU KNOW, WENRY-- ~ IT'S THANKS TO You, ANGEL. 
‘It’s Bake on greased baking sheet in hot oven YOU HAVE JUST 
me (400° F.) 9 minutes, or until done. Yield: 


10 dozen cookies. 
WALNUT SLICES 


NEVER MIND, BOSS! 
YOU PERSUADED ME TO CHANGE \{ WE'LL FIND SOME- 
ABOUT THE SWEET- | FROM COFFEE TO POSTUM, AND 

EST DISPOSITION IN] I'VE FELT WONDERFUL SINCE. 

THE WORLD SINCE / AND--B0Y--DO I KNOW A LOT 


am- 1 cup butter 1% cups cocoanut YoU GOT RID OF OF NERVOUS, IRRITABLE 

L cup (45) cues 1 teaspoon salt . YOUR INDIGESTION PEOPLE WHO OUGHT TO 
scgME A Selapeen Sehing 5 Sauapannn’ vanilla AND NERVES! SNFTCH TO POSTUM. 
gin- powder : 
rs!” ORANGE FROSTING 
ugh, 2 tablespoons orange 14 cup orange juice 
visit rind 1 egg yolk 


hi 1 teaspoon lemon juice 2 cups powdered sugar 
“ Cream butter until very soft. Add the 

2 cups flour and mix thoroughly. Spread 
ail into 9x14 inch pan and bake at 350° F. 
7 12-15 minutes. Beat eggs until light. Sift 
flour and baking powder together. Com- 
bine with coconut, brown sugar, salt and 
chopped walnuts. Add to beaten egg 


en: yolks. Add vanilla. Mix together, spread 
aid, over baked crust. Bake in moderate oven 
La at 350° F. for 20-25 minutes. When baked 
hem § ~/tost- with orange frosting. Cover with 


ents “chopped nuts if desired. Cut into squares. 
Serve for afternoon tea cookies. Yield: 

ell 50 small cookies (cut pan 5x10). For 

Tl Orange Frosting: Combine grated orange, 
rind, lemon and orange juice. Let stand 

by 15 minutes. Strain and add gradually to 

oe beaten egg yolk. Stir in powdered sugar 
-until of right consistency to spread. 


Why butts you try Destou ««. you're sure to like it! There are two ine Suvhinn 
Cereal, brewed like coffee; Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup. Postum is economi- 
cal—costs less than 12¢ a cup. It’s a product of General Foods. 
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“And what serene peace of mind it has 
brought ... to know we insisted on a 
Clark Galvanized Metal Grave Vault 
to protect against water in the ground.” 


DRENCHING RAINS often saturate the earth. 
The average casket is not supposed to provide 
protection against this water in the ground, 
neither can an improperly constructed grave 
vault nor one of porous materials. 


THAT’S WHY IT’S SO COMFORTING to know 
that the Clark Metal Grave Vault is scientifi- 
cally designed to protect against water in the 
ground, Just as the air in an inverted tumbler 
keeps water from rising inside the glass, the 
air in the dome of the Clark Vault is used to 
prevent outside water from reaching the casket, 


ho ITH every passing year, 

you'll be more and more 

grateful that you chose a 

Clark Galvanized Metal Grave 

Vault. For it’s the only vault, 

coated by Clark’s exclusive process with 

25 to 35 pounds of zinc—to give prob- 

ably 2 to 5 times as long-lasting protec- 

tion as the same vault, ungalvanized. 

Ask your funeral director to show you 

this and other Clark Vaults at prices 

easily within your means, Write for free 

28-page booklet. Tells you what to do 

when you are asked to “take charge.” 

The Clark Grave Vault Company, Dept. 
CH-51, Columbus, Ohio. 


Copr. 1941, The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
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|wear his tattered robe. 
: | would flash in the dazzling light which 
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have not prisons enough for us in all of 
France and Italy. Aye, more faith issues 
from God’s prisons than from God’s 
churches.” 

“Tt’s true,” a host of voices shouted. 
A song took up. And then a psalm: 
“Then shall the poor and needy praise 
thy name.” At last there were prayers, 
and only a jangling of chains as the im- 
prisoned ones fell into asleep. 

That was not the only imprisonment 
which came to Fidele. More and more 
the tension in Lyons mounted. One day 
before his very eyes a fire was heated in 
the plaza and two of Peter’s men were 
burned. One looked up in the midst of 
the flames and shouted—Fidele could hear 
him yet—“We can see our King reigning 
in heaven. By His own almighty hand 
He will raise us up to an immortal triumph 
and will speedily bestow upon us joy 
celestial.” 

In the same persecution Peter was driv- 
en out of Lyons and into Picardy. But 
with him went his word, and there was 
news of converts from every village 
which he visited. And then one day 
Fidele heard what his ears had been long- 
ing to hear. Peter of Waldo was coming 
back. It was whispered how he would 
come: in the fulness of the day, straight- 
way through the city square. With him 
would come his troops, and the forces of 
Rome would quake before him. It was a 
furious hope, and Fidele longed to fall 
in behind those troops and march to 
crush his enemies. No longer would Peter 
Shining armor 


always seemed to surround him. 
And then he came. It was in the ful- 


iness of the day, and Fidele was at his 


bench. Fidele was himself disappointed. 
He looked at the rough band of pilgrims 
who were marching with determination 
across the yard, 

That evening Peter called the entire 


| company of Waldensians about him and 


announced that the day of exile had come. 
“When they persecute you in this city,” 


| he .read from St. Matthew, “flee ye into 


another.” 

“Fidele,’ Peter looked down at the 
young cabinet maker’s apprentice, “thou 
wilt lead one band of refugees across the 
plains and up into the Cottian Alps.” 

In the dark of night they left Lyons. 
Fidele never saw the cabinet maker’s shop 
again. His benchmate strode along at his 
side as they started eastward toward the 
heights. “I thought that thou wouldst 
come,” Fidele said to him. “I thank 
thee.” 

In the mountains Fidele led his people 
as strangers among a different folk. They 
were city-dwellers, and this new life in 
the rugged country did not speak too well 
to them. A mother died along the way. 
A young child could not find his breath 
and gasped his last with a terrific cough 
upon his throat. But everywhere the 
doorways of the little Alpine huts were 
opened to them. Already word had run 
ahead. Here were others who had re- 
jected the authority of Rome. Here were 
others who scratched Bible verses upon 
the eternal rocks of the mountains. “They 
will never close the Book for us,” an old 
vintner smiled at Fidele as they rested in 
his barns one evening. 


In 1183 a bull of excommunication 
made them enemies of Rome, subject to 
immediate extermination upon sight, 
More exiles poured into the Alpine ref. 
uges. Sometimes armed bands skirted 
their valleys and killed the farmers in 
their fields. Always Fidele would say to 
his brothers, “This was the persecution 
he promised, and we should be happy to 
die in the light we know. The light sim- 
ply burns the brighter as our bodies jl- 
lumine the fires across the earth.” 

In Rome, in Milan, in Turin, in Arles, 
in Avignon, in Lyons, in Grenoble the 
heretics’ bodies were burned. In prisons 
the Psalms were sung until the lips to sing 
them died. “We shall not compromise 
with untruth. We shall not be unfaithful 
to our Christ.” 

When the news came of Peter’s death 
in faraway Bohemia, Fidele spent an hour 
alone upon the mountain. He tried to 
assemble all the truths which he had 
heard from Peter that he might tell them 
to these valleys, that the light might 
burn more brightly even though Peter 
was no longer with them. 

The years piled up, and Fidele Alla 
Luce kept his community around him in 
the Alpine heights. The young became 
old, and the elders died, and new babies 
filled the cradles. Occasionally Fidele 
ventured out of the valley to carry his 
light to places that might be needing it. 
He saw the terror in the eyes of those 
who understood and did not dare embrace 
him. He was called a magician, a fox, an 
evil-doer, a man of Satan. He took a lute 
and went from town to town as a wander- 
ing troubadour. His songs were the songs 
of God, and everywhere the blood of 
martyrs ran he saw the faith wax strong 
and gain in numbers. A hundred and fifty 
were burned in a single day at Grenoble 
before Fidele’s eyes. The dawn of an- 
other day had not yet come before Fidele 
was gaining converts to the new, protest- 
ing faith. 

In the fastness of their mountain val- 
leys, the Waldensians worked and multi- 
plied. Their churches were moving con- 
gregations in the out-of-doors. Every 
man was a minister. They owned a pro- 
found sense of devotion to God in their 
whole lives. Theirs was a living witness. 
Fidele Alla Luce knew that one day their 
comparative comfort in the Piedmontese 
Alps would be disturbed. There were too 
many rumors coming up from the cities 
below. The tortures of the Inquisition 
were beginning, and the mountain dwellers 
knew they could not escape. 

One day came word that the House of 
Savoy was planning an expedition against 
them at the order of Pope Innocent VIII. 
Priests penetrated the valleys first, were 
turned back when they sought to make 
the people recant. Down from the moun- 
tains into the camp of the invader came 
a messenger: “Do not condemn us with 
out a hearing,” he said. “Have a care not 
to call down His wrath upon yourselves 
in persecuting us, and know that if God 
sO wills all the force that you have gath- 
ered against us can do nothing.” 

They were prophetic words. The 
lengthy lines moved into the mountains. 
Sticks and stones and arrows and swords 
descended upon them, now here, now 
there. The turmoil broke the lines. Be 
hind their rocks the Waldensians watched 
the invaders turn and flee. Again the 
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lines were drawn to storm the highest 
fortress of the mountains. Leading the 
attack was Noir de Mondovi. Up the 
scaly rock he led his troops. Within the 
fortress the women and children were on 
their knees. A sling and a pebble had 
once before slain a giant, Fidele remem- 
bered. Perhaps again. He stood up and 
let fly the stone. Mondovi fell. The lines 
broke. At once the Waldensians poured 
from the stronghold and pursued the in- 
vaders in precipitous flight. 

The task ahead of Fidele and the little 
family of Protestant Christians was an 
enormous one. But it was a job to 
fit their spirits. The villages began to 
take shape once more. Down into Turin, 
Milan and Genoa and even to Rome itself 
the wandering missionaries penetrated. 
Schools, orphanages, homes for the aged 
began to reappear. Fidele saw a hospital 
arise on the slopes of his mountain. Wars 
came, and revolutions. France gave birth 
to liberty, equality and fraternity. Across 
the sea a new world was opening up, and 
the Waldensians eyed it as a fertile field 
to sow their faith, From the Argentine 
came word of Waldensian victories. From 
Uruguay and from the United States of 
America. All over the world, in Protes- 
tant circles the spirit of the Waldensians 
was being kept alive. It was a true spirit, a 
rugged reproach against all kinds of 
spiritual fakery and pomposity and cor- 
ruption, a pure searching after the will of 
God for the lives of men. 

In 1848 Italy at last recognized that 
Waldensians were good citizens and un- 
deserving of the hideous outrages which 
had for seven hundred years been com- 
mitted against them. February 17, 1848, 
marked the end of official persecution and 
the beginning of religious freedom in 
southern Europe. When ~ = Garibaldi 
marched through the gates of Rome in 
1870, the first civilian to follow him was 
Commendatore Matteo Prochet, a pastor 
of the Waldensian church, a Bible in his 
hand. A theological seminary opened its 
doors in Florence. A college was organ- 
ized in Torre Pellice, the commanding vil- 
lage of the Waldensian hills. 

Fidele watched these favors granted to 
his people. And gradually he saw the 
world come to recognize the truths which 
Peter of Waldo had uttered many years 
before. And yet the persecution had only 
served to stiffen their free spirits. Millions 
of Bibles and tracts had been circulated 
across Europe. They were a completely 
literate people, even without official 
schools. There was no begging among 
them. They cared for their own. Al- 
ways having been on the receiving end 
of Italy’s unjust justice, Fidele smiled to 
think that today one of the judges of 
Italy’s supreme court is a Waldensian. 

Finally, Fidele thought about himself. 
He was a strange fellow. Sometimes he 
seemed unbelievably old. At other times 
the youngness of his heart made his limbs 
beat with youthful vigor. 

Fidele thought of his name: Faithful to 
the Light. It was a good name. He 
thanked his mother that she had given it 
to him. It was a long life back to the 
city square of Lyons in the Twelfth cen- 
tury. Perhaps Fidele’s body had died a 
dozen times; he didn’t know about that. 
The only thing he knew was that the spirit 
of men who are “faithful to the light” 
-hever dies and is ever young. 
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ASSURED 
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TODAY 


the Bible the least expensive and most widely 
distributed book in the world. 


Thousands of men and women like these have 
helped to make this necessary Christian service possible 
and at the same time have helped themselves to enjoy 
a peaceful old age. Through gifts made to the American 
Bible Society on the Annuity basis, they know the con- 
tentment of financial security in their declining years, 
realizing that by these gifts their Christian influence 
will live on through the Society’s ministry. 
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Sani-Flush cleans un- 
sightly toilet bowls 
quickly. Porcelain sparkles like new. 
No unpleasant scrubbing. It even 
cleans the hidden trap. 


Use Sani-Flush twice a week. It 
cannot injure plumbing connections 
or septic tanks. (Also cleans out 
automobile radiators.) Directions on 
the can. Sold everywhere—10c and 
25c sizes. The Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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/ THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. We 

300 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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5,000 worxers WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 
Krystal Plax or velvet scripture mottoes, 
scripture calendars, greeting cards. Goodcom- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 
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| church with a bomb hole in its side and 
| 500 pretty safe and happy people in its 
| basement, without anybody yelling at 
them, then I say the church has found a 
'real religion.” In the crypt they set up a 
| beautiful créche for Christmas and de- 
|clared “we shall not forget that we are 
fighting to save the home from destruc- 
tion. For as long as the little man can 
bolt and bar the door of his home and 
keep the Gestapo out, so long is Nazi 
|tyranny impossible. But more, let us re- 
|solve that our country, after this war, 
shall be in the fullest sense a home land, 
|in which there are no slums, no over- 
| crowding, a land of homes in which Tiny 
Tim, made strong by good food and medi- 
cal care, can say his prayer. ‘And so God, 
| bless us every one,’ not only on December 
25, but on every night of the year.” It 
|told on the great Christian who was its 
|true minister. “Pat” knew no working 
| hours, or rather, he worked all the time. 
Last October 15, the crypt had been full 
all night, of people seeking shelter during 
a raid. He who so often went in to cheer 
them up was in his bed on the ground 
floor, used because his tired heart could 
no longer climb stairs. His window had 
been broken in one of the nightly bom- 
bardments but he was still at his post. 
Then the “all-clear” sounded and Pat Mc- 
Cormick went to join Dick Shepherd 
where there’ are no air raids. But St. Mar- 
tin’s crypt continues to be, in the words of 
Admiral Sir Edward Evans, a regional 
commissioner of London’s Civil Defense, 
| “one of the happiest of all” spots in Lon- 
don. 

This is only one of the churches which 
have become modern havens of sanctu- 
ary. From Manchester comes an account 
of a second night of heavy bombardment. 
The previous night had been one of fire 
and terror and the crowded shelter be- 
neath a mission hall grew apprehensive as 
the sounds of heavy-laden planes roared 
overhead. Quietly hymn sheets were given 


odists and some who had only learned to 
pray during the last few months. They 
| began to sing “Jesus, Lover of my soul” 
|but the singing was weak for the noise 
|outside was fearful. They bowed their 
heads to pray. Then came the distant 
whine of a diving plane; the deafening 
roar of gun-fire; a terrible explosion—the 
walls shuddered and there followed the 
\rumble of falling masonry. Loved ones 
| were outside, fighting the flames, search- 
ing the ruins, succoring the wounded, so 
they prayed for them. Yes and with that 
strange Christian charity, they prayed for 
those in the sky who were dropping their 
'bombs of death. Inside the shelter there 
| was the sense of the Presence of One who 
‘said “Fear not them that kill the body, 
|but fear those who destroy both body 
and soul.” 

In such ways the churches of England 
_are helping the people of their land to 
| realize their common humanity and carry 
|on their struggle against barbarism. The 
| ministers take their part in caring for the 
| children evacuated from the great cities, 
vin air-raid work and in finding homes for 
| those who have lost all they possess. 
| But perhaps one of the most important 
of all their tasks is to be a brother, or a 
friend to those who are now alone. Just 
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out to Roman Catholics, Anglicans, Meth- . 


before Christmas a minister went to 
preach in a little village. On Saturday 
night a bomb fell directly on the struc. 
ture, so the service was conducted in a 
room at the back. There were no win- 
dows and the door was off its hinges but 
the people sang with great heartiness. In 
the front was a little woman in black, 
Somehow the preacher could not take his 
eyes off her tragic face. After the service 
he went to speak to her and the minister 
of the church introduced him. “This is 
Mrs. . She has had a terrible experi- 
ence this week. Last Sunday she was in 
a shelter with her family. It received a 
direct hit and on Wednesday she fol- 
lowed nine members of her family to the 
grave.” The visitor did not know what to 
say so he shook her hand, muttering ‘God 
comfort you.” “He has,” she quietly an- 
swered, “but for Him, I don’t know how 
I would stand it. And my minister has 
been so good to me. He came at once and 
because I have no one left he has taken 
me into his own home. I’m to have Christ- 
mas with them at the rectory.” Such min- 
isters are what their Title means—they 
have become true servants and pastors 
of their people. No, bombs cannot de- 
stroy Christ. 

I have been wondering about the 
churches in England. In the first World 
War their pulpits sounded like recruiting 
platforms. The women got exceedingly 
busy knitting socks and sweaters for the 
men at the front. And all over the coun- 
try people prophesied a great revival of 
religion when the conflict finished. The 
war came to its weary end and the boys 
returned home. But there was no re- 
vival. On the contrary, the churches were 
emptier than before. The soldiers came 
home to embark on the post-war period 
of madness, or—and this was true of the 
great majority—to be quiet. They had 
been in hell, now all they wanted was to 
have a home and be left alone. They did 
not want to go to church; didn’t want to 
go anywhere. And the churches could not 
understand, for they had not been in the 
front line. 

But this war is different. The Church 
is in the front line today. It has no more 
complacency than the men who stand 
watch on Dover’s white cliffs. And every 
parson is a padre taking care of his own. 
They are not boasting about what they 
are doing, for they are far too busy car- 
ing for those in need and thinking out the 
Christian order for the world of tomor- 
row. They have come out from behind 
their starched collars and their theological 
assemblies. They are living their Chris- 
tianity day by day among the people, 
while the churches are thrown open to 
everyone who seeks shelter and God. 
They are not thinking of a revival when 
it is over. And they don’t need to, for the 
revival has come to England already. It 
is not a revival of creeds or ecclesiastical 
ceremonies. It is infinitely more than that 
—it is a revival of brotherliness, of gen- 
uine human compassion and a high pur- 
pose which calls men and women to a 
loyalty stronger than the fear of death. 
It would be a strange thing if history some 
day records that Adolf Hitler’s greatest 
accomplishment was that he bombed into 
new life the genuine spirit of Christian- 
ity. Yes, it would be strange—but stran- 
ger things than this have happened in this 
world which still belongs to God. 
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The Stamp Club 
By Winthrop Adams 


HREE letters reached us this month, 

complaining about the condition of 
stamps bought at big discounts on ap- 
proval. It is an old, old complaint. 

We must always keep in mind the fact 
that when we buy at a liberal discount 
(from 50 to 75 per cent) that there is 
some good reason why the dealer is ready 
to sell so cheaply. These stamps cannot 
be in perfect condition. Some flaw is al- 
ways noticeable; too-heavy cancellations, 
bad gum on the back, tears in the stamp, 
off-center, straight edge, etc. Stamps in 
firstclass condition bring firstclass prices. 
It’s just like buying a genuine rug in A-1 
shape, and a shop-worn or damaged rug. 
You get what you pay for, and no more. 

This is not to discourage discount-buy- 
ing. A careful examination of a stamp 
even at 75% may show only some minor 
flaw, and if it is a cheap issue and you 
only want it to fill a space in your album, 
why—go to it. But remember—there’s 
a reason for the discount! 


Defense 


Already in this column we have stated 
that the two defense stamps are the first 
of their kind in U. S. philately, and as 
such are items of unusual interest. We 
may have to back-track on that, if present 
plans at the Post Office Department go 
through. 

Our secret philatelic detectives whisper 
to us that Uncle Sam has in mind a whole 
new series of “home defense” stamps, to 
portray defense activities here at home. 
The President is said to have started it. 


Question Box 


Q: I have stamps mailed during Civil 
War, in 1864, with Washington’s picture. 
Are they valuable? Ans.: There are sev- 
eral three-cent stamps which were in use 
in 1864, valued at from a few cents to 
hundreds of dollars. Advise you to send 
this one, registered mail, to Christian 
Herald’s stamp evaluator—Mr. Harold 
Brooks, Marshall, Michigan. 

Q: Isn’t there anything cheaper giving 
full list of U. S. stamps than that $2.50 
catalogue? Ans.: Yes. U. S. Govt. puts 
out a booklet on “Postage Stamps of the 
U. S.”, at 25¢. But if you are serious in 
your collecting, you cannot get along 
without the Standard Catalogue. It’s the 
“Bible” of the hobby. 

Q: I see an ad of a dealer offering 
stamps at 90% discount. Do you recom- 
mend buying at this rate? Ans.: Only for 
experienced collectors. That sounds like 
a little too much. Can’t recommend a 
dealer in this column. Write us, enclosing 
return envelope. 

Q: Is it true that some of the British 
Dominions have swastikas on_ their 
stamps? How come? Ans.: It’s true. 
The Newfoundland $1 air mail for 1931 
has the swastika. There is another form 
of it on the 1912-14 Hong Kongs. These 
came before we ever heard of Hitler. 
Incidentally, a U. S. cavalry regiment also 
has a swastika insignia. (They want to 
go to Germany!) 

Q: Which Rumanian stamp carries the 
picture of Madame Lupescu? Ans.: That’s 
a new one to us. Haven’t seen it. Where 
did you hear this? You might ask her; 
she is on her way to U.S. 
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“ay 


m a coward about spanking children” 


A modern mother learns how to solve an old problem 






1. I dread spanking children—I’d far rather reason with them. 


the up-to-date way 





But sometimes a child can almost drive you mad! One day, my 
Janet was so stubborn, I found myself thinking, “A good smack 
in the right place would save us both a lot of time and energy!” 





2. Janet needed a laxative and she refused 
flatly to take it. I know it tastes awful, so I 
offered to give her a lollipop if she’d take it 
like a good girl. And she still refused. So, for 
the first time, I spanked her and forced her 
to take it. She didn’t cry. She just looked at me. 





4, “It’s dangerous to force a child to take a 
nasty-tasting laxative,” she went on. “It can 
shock her delicate nervous system. Children 
should get a laxative made especially for 
them—not an adult’s laxative. I’d give your 
youngster Fletcher’s Castoria.” 





6. The next time Janet needed a laxative, I 
gave her Fletcher’s Castoria. And sure 
enough—she loved the taste! And me, well, 
T’ve settled a difficult problem the way I 
like best—without spankings. No more laxa- 
tive tussles in our house! 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 





3. I felt perfectly awful all day. That’s why I 
looked so gloomy when my cousin dropped in. 
She’s a registered nurse for the best child spe- 
cialist in town. So I asked her what to do 
about Janet and her laxative. And she said, 
“Give her a laxative she'll like.” 





5. “Children love the taste of Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria,” she added. “And you can be sure it’s 
thorough, but always mild and safe—not a 
single harsh drug in it. Try it—I know you'll 
agree with me.” So I walked her to the cor- 
ner and bought a bottle right then and there. 


HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 


Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In most 
cases, senna does not disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion or cause nausea... 
(2) Senna works primarily in the 
lower bowel ...(3) In regulated dos- 
ages, it produces easy elimination and 


has little tendency to cause irritation 
or constipation after use. 

Senna is especially processed in 
Fletcher’s Castoria to eliminate griping 
and thus allow gentle laxative action. 


Gat’laetchern CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative for children 
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“Stories 
of 


Hymns 
We Love” 


By Cecilia Margaret 
Rudin, M.A. 
The Author 


The Perfect Gift for Mothers 


Popular for graduation, Children’s Day, 


Birthday and happily used among the sick, 
shut-ins, etc. 


Beautifully and tenderly written. Paints 
vivid pictures of the life-drama behind our 
beloved hymns, “Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds,” “Saviour Breathe an Evening Bless- 
ing,” “The Sweet Story of Old,” “Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” “Home Sweet Home,” 


“This is my Father’s World,” “I Would Be 
True.” 


155 Subjects: hymns, composers, etc. An 

abundance of beautiful verses for memoriz- 

ing. A book of beauty 

HYMN for study, meditation, 

PROGR AMS comfort and pleasure. 

: Beautifully bound, at- 

cece, aa tractively illustrated, 
of Hymns’ We] only $1.00. 

Love.’’ Simple 


presentations for 


Order today from 
groups of all ages. 


your dealer or direct. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


1018 South Wabash Ave., Dept. CH-5, Chicago, Ill. 


a kd 


Free Sample Packet 
To permit you to judge the fine quality 
of our low priced Scripture Stationery 
offer of 300 sheets, 100 envelopes with 
Fo genoe verses, all beautifully boxed 
name and 3c stamp for FREE 
SAMPLE, PACKET in blue covered port- 
folio. Free folders of our complete line of 
religious supplies also included. Lowest prices. Write us NOW! 


POLZIN PRESS, 1702 W. Winona, Dept. 15, Chicago, Ill. 


Twelve stories of flight 
from Fascist terror 


WE ESCAPED 


Edited by 
William Allan Neilson 


Lawyers, farmers, artists, Catho- 
lic, Protestant and Jew—they tell 
exactly what happened in their 
homes, and in their hazardous 
escapes to America. Their stories 
interpret the war in terms of hu- 
man values. $2.00 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 


CHRISTIAN 


GREETING CARDS 


ape oo or personal use. Cards aoe S occasions. eo 
ratulations, Good C , and Sympathy 

rue Christian sentiments. Each ex quisite card nae 

uch which gives it instan' api eal. There 

ese cards. 


MPA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 34) 


had always some trouble with him. The 
other four men, none older than from 
twenty to twenty-two years of age, were 
entirely unknown to me. Andreev im- 
mediately presented my case before the 
meeting and said that my former em- 
ployees regarded all that had been in the 


| hotel as the property of the State. He 


mentioned the incident with my overcoat, 
which for that reason had not been given 
to me. Panchenko immediately remarked, 
“Tdiots, don’t they understand that the 
State does not need his overcoat or his 
pants. The decree plainly says ‘big busi- 
ness!’ That is all.” 

Before I had time to register in my 
mind my gratitude to him, two others ob- 
jected; then all began to speak at the 
same time. It was difficult to understand 
anything. I grasped only that the main 
objection was that “We cannot do any 
favor to the bourgeois.” I did not know 
whether to remain in the room or go out 
and wait for their decision; for I felt 
that under normal condition my _ pres- 
ence at their discussion was out of place; 
but they seemed to have forgotten me. 
After a few minutes, however, Andreev 
restored order. Then someone suggested 
that a list of my personal belongings be 
made and presented to the Soviet. All 
agreed on this. Commissar Andreev was 
authorized to make this list, and the 
meeting was adjourned. Andreev asked 
me to meet him at the hotel at one 
o’clock and identify my things. It was 
exactly noon, and I had time enough to 
have lunch at the railroad station and send 
a telegram to my wife, asking her to stay 
where she was and wait for my arrival. 

At one o’clock I was in the hotel a few 
minutes after Andreev. I found him in 
the office with the president of the Coun- 
cil of my former employees, as well as 
with four other members and with Zakhar 
Ivanovich, the bookkeeper. Following the 
instruction given by Andreev on the pre- 
vious night, they spent all morning in 
preparing an inventory of the hotel, for- 
tunately beginning with the four rooms 
occupied by my family and me. The list 


| of all the things in these rooms was now 


in the hands of Andreev, who gave it to 
me to look over and mark what I claimed 
as my personal property. I excluded only 
the furniture, which certainly was a part 
of the business. Of course, I could not 
verify that all the things in the rooms 
had been enumerated, but Zakhar Ivano- 
vich assured me of the fact, and I knew 
that I could rely upon him. Andreev was 
evidently pleased that the list with two 
typed copies had been already made, 
relieving him of monotonous and weari- 
some work. 

I shook hands with them all and was 
about to leave the room when my look 
fell on my overcoat which still hung in the 
office. Others also noticed it. 

“Wait a minute.” Zakhar Ivanovich 
stopped me. “Comrades, we have forgot- 
ten to include the overcoat in the list. 
Shall we retype the list, or .. .” 

Andreev, who also was ready to go, 
impatiently interfered. “Comrades, you 
still insist on keeping this overcoat?” 

“Let him take it; we have to continue 
the inventory. Let him take it.” 

“As for me, he could have taken‘ it 
yesterday.” 


Had one seen them agitated and full of 
hostility on the previous night, he would 
not have now recognized them. Such is 
the nature of the common people in Rus- 
sia. One day they can be unbearable and 
even cruel without any reason; on the 
following day, amiable, good-natured, and 
kind, like children. As if apologizing, 
Ivanov said to me, “This morning when 
you played in the park, some of the com- 
rades blamed me that I had not invited 
you to stay over night in the hotel; but 
you saw them yourself yesterday; what 
could I do? I always was satisfied with 
you, and you know that I always did my 
best in working for you...” 

Others supported him, “We have noth- 
ing against you, personally; we are un- 
educated people. We know nothing, but 
we have to obey the decree. Whatever the 
Soviet decides about the matter, we will 
not object. . .” Certainly, children was 
the only word to characterize them; 
simple-minded, unreliable children, only 
far more dangerous when left to them- 
selves. 

Soon I was walking through Teplaya 
Street to see Romanov, the director of 
our theater. 

“Darling,” (he addressed every one 
‘darling’) “at last you are here!” he 
exclaimed jumping from his chair and al- 
most reaching the bulb with his head. “I 
thought, you had gone away. Sit down, 
darling, have a glass of kvass. It is awfully 
warm here,” and he poured the sparkling 
beverage into a glass. 

“We were just talking with Peter (the 
stage director) about you. I know what 
happened to you. Tell me; do you want 
a job?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“You have it, in my theater.” 

“What kind of job? I am not an 
actor.” 

“There is not much acting. What I want 
of you is this: you will appear as a special 
number in our operettas and give couplets 
on topics of the day. I have read your 
book Motivy Dnya”’ (The Motives of 
the Day). “You can do it.” 

“T believe I can.” 

“T want to be frank with you. I need 
not so much your couplets, as your name. 
‘The former owner of the Grand Hotel.’ 
Do you understand? The theater will be 
filled to capacity. Ill give you twenty 
rubles a night for a month, and then we 
may prolong the engagement. Nobody in 
my company receives twenty rubles a 
night, but I think it will pay. What do 
you say?” 

Astonished and certainly glad, I re- 
plied, “It is a deal.” 

“Peter, darling, give him a contract to 
sign; we will start tomorrow.” 

“No, I cannot. I have to see my wife. 
Let us see. Today is Wednesday; I can be 
ready on Sunday night.” 

“All right, darling.” 

Now that nothing kept me in the city, 
I rushed to the railroad station on time 
to take the last train to Kislovodsk, from 
which only fifteen miles through the 
mountains would separate me from my 
family. The first day of my new life was 
almost over, and I had no reason to be 
dissatisfied. I had some money and a job 
at least for a month. Could I expect a 
better beginning? Yet two days after- 
wards my very life was in grave danger. 

(To be continued) 
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GARDEN NOTE BOOK 
By DONALD H. KINGERY 


ON of our poets once wrote of how he 
shot an arrow into the air without 
knowing where it landed. Sometimes it 
seems that writing these garden notes is 
something of the same process. For many 
months now, I have been trying to set 
down monthly something useful to my 
fellow-gardeners. But I write blindly, for 
I know not whether it is what is most 
suited to their needs or wishes. 

If any of you who have been reading 
these notes, wish to write me a line or 
two, in care of Christian Herald, indicat- 
ing what features or angles of gardening 
you should like me to discuss, I'll read 
your message with pleasure and endeavor 
to be guided by it. You will be thanked 
for it, though I must confess in advance 
that it will not be possible to reply per- 
sonally, much as I should like. 


MONG many sorts of gardeners, there 

is one that might be called the “spring 
fever” gardener. This good soul waits 
until the grass is almost too tall to cut, 
spring flowers are all in bloom, birds have 
nests all built, air warm and balmy and 
nights the same. Then he bestirs himself 
and works mightily to make up for the 
time lost while the more knowing of his 
neighbors were long since at work. 

He never can make up this lost time. 
But he does serve as a useful guide for 
spring work, for he goes through his be- 
lated performance every spring, regular as 
clock work. 

When your “spring fever’ neighbor 
gets under way, you may know thereby 
that it is about time to sow tender annual 
flower seeds outdoors in the beds. It is 
time to transplant annual seedlings and 
get out the first vegetable plants. It is 
time to make a first sowing of the tender 
vegetables, such as beans and sweetcorn. 


iF ANY roses are yet to be planted, do 
not delay. For my own part, if per- 
chance a rosebush or two is needed at this 
late date to fill in a bed, I prefer to buy 
potted plants, which a nurseryman in our 
community always carries in stock for late 
planting. Evergreens which are balled 
and burlapped can be moved in during 
May, but need water in plentiful amounts. 


OME printed garden directions would 

have you believe that before flower 
seeds are sown in the garden, the soil 
must be worked up until it is very, very 
fine, as fine as cornmeal or dust. My own 
experience is that this is unnecessary and 
in our rather heavy clay soil even harm- 
ful for small seeds. 

If the soil is too fine, then during a rain 
it packs hard. Hot sun which follows 
bakes it like unto a brick or concrete 
pavement. Those tiny seeds embedded 
in it may never have a chance. 


Fhe May is the best time to di- 
vide chrysanthemums and reset the 
young outer shoots of the old clump, after 
throwing away the old, woody center por- 
tions. Many other perennials can be 
divided. to. make fresh young plants this 
month. 
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1” pin pet else cleans and polishes 
teeth more quickly and leaves them 


more naturally white—than POWDER. 


_ That is why your dentist, when clean- 
ing your teeth, as you know, almost al- 
ways uses powder. 


All Cleansing Properties 


As it is only the powder part of most 
dentifrices that cleans, a dentifrice that 
is all powder just naturally cleans effec- 
tively. Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is ALL 
POWDER —all cleansing properties. 


For over seventy years many dentists 
everywhere have prescribed Dr. Lyon’s 
because normal teeth simply cannot re- 
main dulland dingy looking whenitisused. 


No Acid — No Pumice 


Dr. Lyon’s cleans and polishes the teeth 
in a harmless and practical way that 
leaves them sparkling with natural 
brightness. It leaves your teeth feeling so 


much cleaner, your mouth so refreshed 
and your breath so sweet and pure, 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is a special 
dental powder developed for HOME 
USE by a distinguished practicing den- 
tist. Free from all acids or pumice, it 
cannot possibly injure or scratch the 
tooth enamel as years of constant use 
have shown. Even as a neutralizer in 
acid mouth conditions, Dr. Lyon’s is an 
effective antacid. 


Costs Less to Use 


Brush your teeth with Dr. Lyon’s Tooth 
Powder regularly—consult your dentist 
periodically—eat a diet rich in minerals 
and vitamins, and you will be doing all 
that you can possibly do to protect 
your teeth. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is more 
economical to use. In the same size and 
price class Dr. Lyon’s outlasts tooth 
pastes two to one. Even a small package 
will last you for months. 


DR. LYON’S powore 
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The Touch 
of Life 


By FRANK S. HACKETT 


The Headmaster of the well- 
known Riverdale (N. Y.) 
Country School presents a 
book of forty “chapel talks,” 
full of helpful, down-to-earth 
wisdom about life that readers 
will appreciate, as have his 
students. Especially recom- 
mended for reading aloud in 
the family circle. $1.25 












Dr. E. STANLEY JONES calls this 
book “a fascinating and unique 
contribution to religious literature.” 


Manifest 
Victory 


By J. R. MOSELEY 














An amazing autobiographical 
record of personal religious 
experiences. Here is the 
answer to the question: Can 
a modern man live a com- 
pletely religious life? “Such 
an objective account as 
promises to enrich the world’s 
literature of the inner life.”— 
Prof. Wm. H. Kilpatrick, 
Columbia University. $1.50 


































Good News 


for Bad Times 
By FREDERICK K. STAMM 


















If you are perplexed and 
troubled by these momentous 
days, this book will show you 
how the great truths of the 
Bible meet current personal 
and social needs. $1.50 
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Mary Magdalene, 


A RINGING TESTAMENT OF FAITH BY 


SHOLEM ASCH 


AUTHOR OF “THE NAZARENE” 


WHAT I BELIEVE 


“Sholem Asch is a great creative 
artist. This book reveals with 
delightful lucidity and charming 


simplicity the pathway by which 
he has approached one of the 
most adequate conceptions of 
the relationship between God 
and man, and man and man, 
which has been expressed in a 
decade.”—Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Chicago News. 


$2.00 ¢ PUTNAM 
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What I Believe, by Sholem Asch. (200 
pp., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.00.) A clear 
and resolute statement of a great writer’s 
faith. Sholem Asch, author of “The Naz- 
arene,” is a Jew, but he gives to Jesus 
(without ascribing to Him that which for 
me is complete in Him), vastly more than 
many of our most distinguished Christian 
writers accord. “What I Believe” is for 
any reader, a tremendously significant 
volume. For the Christian minister it is 
a “must” book. My faith is today more 
vivid within me because 1 have entered 
here. 


Blood, Sweat and Tears, by Winston S. 
Churchill. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 462 
pp., $3.00.) These speeches are the chro- 
nological order of world events since 
January, 1938. Also, they are the voice 
of Britain’s unconquerable soul and the 
twentieth-century trumpet of human free- 
dom. Here is the classical scholar in the 
arena of conflict; here is democracy in the 
person of the aristocrat; here is brother- 
hood from the lips of a man born to the 
purple. When Churchill exclaims, “I will 
not say ‘without mercy’ because God for- 
bid we should ever part company with 
that,” he reveals the great gulf fixed be- 
tween the dictator and the leaders of free 
peoples. There is not a weasel word in 
these 462 pages, nor is there one that 
seems to be less than prophetic. Here is 
a man to trust and a captain to follow. 


Women of the Bible, by H. V. Morton. 
(204 pp., Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.00.) The 
author is at present the recognized “first 
writer” in the field of sacred biography 
and what might be classified as “biblical 
travelogue.” His “Women of the Bible,” 
beginning with Eve and concluding with 
tells the story of 
twenty-three immortal ones who make 
luminous the pages of the Holy Scripture, 
and whose contribution to civilization and 
religion cannot be over-appraised. This 
is reading for both the casual and the 
serious student of life. 


The Hero In America, by Dixon Wec- 
ter. (530 pp., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$3.50.) Encyclopedic and factual in con- 
tent, exact and documented, this volume 
is written as a biography and with the ap- 
peal of a great novel. How I wish that it 
could have come to my hands when I was 
in high school! From Captain John Smith, 
Washington, the great frontiersman, to 
Jackson, Lincoln and Lee, the narrative 
moves on beyond Buffalo Bill and the 
Rough Rider to Lindbergh and the cham- 
pion of the New Deal. The method holds 
the reader to an unbroken interest. His- 
tory moves with psychology, and the 
philosophy of permanent greatness is 
made plain. Such sentences as these ap- 


NEW BOOKS 
TO READ 
by 
DANIEL A. POLING 


pear on nearly every page: “One who dies 
for his cause in cooler blood is a greater 
hero than one who dies intoxicated by 
hysteria”; “Bravery, honesty, strength of 
character, are the stuff of hero worship”; 
“The hero is apt to have a dash of Puritan 
conscience, but the beauty of holiness is 
no more expected than is a sense of 
poetry”; “Over the centuries the Galilean 
is far greater than Caesar.”” Every Amer- 
ican should read “The Hero in America.” 


Pageant of England, 1840-1940, by Ar- 
thur Bryant. (338 pp., Harper & Broth- 
ers, $3.50.) A living, triumphant picture 
of vast proportions, done upon a splendid 
canvas or, as you may choose, in a mighty 
book. “Pageant of England” is fair, self- 
critical, inspiring, but with a song of tri- 
umph through all its pages. “(Her enemies 
have often recalled the crimes of England; 
yet her true history is the record of how 
they were redeemed”—it is like that. And 
because England is like that, always from 
her Dunkerque beaches she has escaped 
the final disaster and gone on to win the 
yet greater glory. 


Living Prayerfully, by Kirby Page. (522 
pp., Farrar & Rinehart, $2.00.) In this 
volume, the finest of its kind that I have 
yet seen, a profound devotional spirit is 
at the very heart of an equally profound 
social passion. Here is a unity of mysti- 
cism and realism, nearly, if not quite, 
perfect. The volume may be used for 
worship individually, by the family, or in 
larger groups. Young people’s societies 
will find it especially effective. It is 
crowded with illustrations suited to the 
sermonizer. The author is a man of 
prayer and peace, and this volume is the 
measure of the man. 


Salt of the Earth, by Victor Holmes. 
(311 pp., The Macmillan Co., $2.50.) 
This is the autobiography of a country 
editor. He lets himself go. What he 
never could put into his “Argus Tidings” 
he spills himself of here. A composite 
of individuals, organizations and com- 
munities, this autobiography of one man 
is actually the biography of the small 
town. It rambles all over the lot. 


This Is The Victory, by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. (276 pp., Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, $2.00.) Another has writ- 
ten, “Everywhere men quote Weatherhead 
and take courage.” For such a time as 
this that is more than—just something. In 
this volume the distinguished pastor of 
City Temple, London, opens his soul and 
teaches the lessons learned from the trage- 
dies of the hour. They are the exper- 
iences and the achievements of his own 
life and character. They are reassurance 
for your faith and mine, 
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They'll Never Quit, by Harvey Klem- 
mer. (321 pp., Wilfred Funk, Inc., $2.50.) 
England’s story by an author who was a 
diplomat and associated with the Ameri- 
can Embassy in London until 1941, is defi- 
nitely a declaration of faith in Britain’s 
ultimate triumph, but it pictures “a long, 
long. trail a-winding.” This volume is 
a panorama with amazing details. Who 
are the real heroes? Which was Hitler’s 
greatest blunder? Do British troops regu- 
larly invade Nazi territory? “They'll 
Never Quit” is all that the title suggests. 


BOOKS ON THE WAR 


ot: are the ten books that | be- 


lieve will give our readers an adequate 
picture of world conditions now. By 
reading these volumes you will have 
an intellectual foundation to think at 
your best, and to reach sound conclu- 
sions with regard to current events. So 
rapidly does the scene change that 
within a few weeks, | am sure that | 
would wish to revise or add to my list. 
But as of today, these are the books 
that | commend to you. To my mind 
they present the most complete picture 
of the economic, social and political 
factors involved in the present Euvrope- 
an and Asiatic conflictcs. If all Ameri- 
cans would read these ten books, we 
would be more intelligent and general- 
ly better prepared to discharge our 
duty as a nation, in the reconstruction 
period following the war. Of course, 
no general reading list in this field is 
complete without Hitler's “Mein Kampf, 
but that is of an earlier date. 

My list of ten is arranged alphabet- 
ically according to the author's name: 


ENGLAND’S HOUR 
Vera Brittain 


THE PAGEANT OF ENGLAND 
Arthur Bryant 


BLOOD, SWEAT AND TEARS 
Winston S. Churchill 


THREE PORTRAITS—HITLER, 
MUSSOLINI, STALIN 
Emil Ludwig 


WHITE CLIFFS 
Alice Duer Miller 


REDEMPTION OF DEMOCRACY 
Hermann Rauschning 


BATTLE FOR ASIA 
Edgar Snow 


AXIS AMERICA 

Robert Strausz-Hufa 
OUT OF THE NIGHT 
Jan Valtin es 


DIPLOMAT BETWEEN WARS 
Hugh R. Wilson 


To this list of ten | would add that ~ 

every American from twelve to one 

_ hundred shoold read “The Hero in 
America” by Dixon Wecter. 











THE PLASTIC MIND IS FERTILE GROUND 


School 
Literature 


for 


Little Folks 


(Int. Uniform Lesson 
Topic Teaching Aids) 


Write for Beginner and 
Primary Department Samples 


The “CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES” S. S. Literature affords ample material 
for the little folks. Difficult passages are explained so that the child mind 
understands Redemption truths—True to God’s Word. 


Literature for All Departments 


BEGINNERS—PRIMARY—JUNIOR—INTERMEDIATE—SENIOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE—ADULT 


Write for full sample pack with catalogue—Free 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS, Box 6059, Cleveland, Ohio 


%& Why does God permit 


ke totte on “our side” ‘THIS TS THE VICTORY 


‘ an “ sea . By LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 
t 
Saeuaeet ee An Unshakeable Faith for a Time of Crisis 


* Is His victory the tated in messages written in London amid 

kind we wish ours the havoc of unprecedented disaster of the ma- 

te be? terial world crashing about the author in a 
beleaguered city. 


% To these questions—and many like them—men in “embattled Britain” are 
quoting the Weatherhead answers and taking courage. Americans now reading 
THIS IS THE VICTORY are doing likewise. 

For here England’s great spiritual leader proclaims renewed faith in a God 
who is sensitive to the wounds of the world—whose stability gives human minds 
a place to rest amid desperate weariness and turmoil—whose vision still functions 
above all human programs—whose divine will is man’s only victory and peace. 


PART ONE— Our Faith. PART TWO — Some of Faith’s Allies. 
PART THREE — Faith’s Forward Look. 


Let This Is The Victory answer your questions, renew and strengthen 
your faith in God and in man. JUST PUBLISHED! $2 
At Your Own Bookstore! 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
New York e Nashville 
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THIS New Free Book 


SETTLES YOUR PROBLEM 


*THE CRILLEN 


** How to choose a memorial ’’ answers all 
questions in this important matter. Details 
of proper size, form, placement, landscap- 
ing, inscriptions, cemetery regulations 
all covered fully by foremost authorities 
in this FREE 24-page, illustrated book. 
Do not delay. Find out what you need to 
know now. Write today to ROCK OF AGES 
Corp., 197 Great Quarry Road, Barre, Vt. 
*THE CRILLEN — One of many new exclusive Rock 


of Ages designs identified by trade-mark engraved 
permanently on the granite. Guaranteed for eternal 


Satisfaction. 
AlN RY wv eC we 


Nissy, AGES 
WEY Granite Memorials 


Soul Winner's Kit! 


A grand selection of the very finest Gospel 
Tracts and Booklets selected by Soul Winners 
themselves. Contains booklet of Practical 
Notes and Pocket Tract Holder. Only $1.00. 


GOOD NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. C.H., 322 West Washington, Chicago 


DOTTY PLEASES DADDY 


Now Dotty danced divinely weil; 

Her bridge was fair, her looks were swell; 
Her husband said, “‘But listen, Snook! 
I'd love you more if you could cook.” 
So Dotty got some MACA Yeast, 

And from the first her skill increased; 
She turns out gorgeous rolls and bread 
Or, sometimes, coffee cakes, instead. 
“That MACA raises fast,’”’ says she, 
“Tt raised my man’s regard for me!” 


MACA Yeast acts fast, keeps 
without refrigeration, 
gives bakings real 
old-fashioned 

flavor. Try it! 


Northwestern Yeast Co., Dept. CH 5-41 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send FREE full size package of 
Maca Yeast. 


ee re ee ey 
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a letter every month and enclose ten dol- 
lars. He passed the first hundred long ago. 

“Sometimes borrowing doesn’t do a man 
any good. We had a bugler who used to 
borrow five dollars from me every month, 
but he always paid up on pay day. One 
month I told him I wasn’t going to lend 


| him any more because when he spent part 
|of his pay before he got it, he had just 


that much less. The next pay day, I was 
sitting at the pay table when this man 
came up. When he got his envelope, he 
waved it at me and said, ‘Thanks for put- 
ting me five dollars ahead this month, 
chaplain.’ ” 

Most men consult chaplains voluntarily, 
I learned, but sometimes an officer asks 
a man to talk to the chaplain. Murphy 
was an occasional but diligent drinker. 
He would be sober for six months and 
then disappear for three or four days. 
After one “bender,” the captain of his 
company asked him to see the chaplain. 

“Murphy, when were you in church 
last?” the chaplain asked him. Murphy 
couldn’t remember. “Well, I want you to 
go this week,” the chaplain told him. 
Murphy saluted and left. A moment later 
there was a knock and Murphy appeared 
again—at ease this time. 

“Chaplain,” he said, “I want to tell you 
that the men think you’re a mighty fine 
fellow.” 

Attendance at services is not compul- 
sory, but the chaplain explained to me 


| that while he was at Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia, last fall, the 600-seat chapel was full 
| every Sunday. When he came to Fort 


Hamilton recently, he offered to give 
Testaments to a group of twenty-one 
recruits if they would come to his office 
for them. Every one did. The chaplain 
has no idea how many hundred Testa- 


|ments he has given away. He carries a 


crate of them, and has made this offer 


of the officers wasn’t surprised. “No one 
could describe adequately the chaplain’s 
duties from a one-day observation,” he 
told me. “It would take at least a month 
to get anything like a true picture. The 
chaplain’s days differ one from another 
as do ‘the stars in their courses’ and Sun- 
day is by no means his busiest day.” 
Dreary was the word for Dix, this 
winter, but every one has tried to make 
it more pleasant, and conditions have im- 
proved rapidly. The Army is working on 
the spare time problem through its new 
Morale Division. The chaplains aren't 
part of this organization, but it is still 
their duty to see that the recreation and 
entertainment offered are wholesome. 
The Morale Division was created last 
July and has been allotted $2,000,000 to 
construct and operate recreation centers 
in camps throughout the country. So far 
the program has had its contrasts. Calls 
have been made for bids on a million 
dollars worth of sporting goods—including 
11,000 footballs, 170,000 baseballs, and 
73,000 bats; and a contract has been 
signed with Longchamps, swanky New 
York restaurant chain, to operate ten 
regimental tea rooms at Fort McClellan. 


With the Morale Division in operation, 
independent organizations, such as the 
Y.M.C.A., will not be allowed on reserva- 
tions at the new camps, but they may 
have establishments near by. At Fort Dix, 
the Army is constructing 152 company 
club rooms, and plans have been drawn 
for twelve recreation centers, each with a 
400-seat theater. So far there are no 
religious buildings, but the War depart- 
ment has just announced plans for the 
construction of 604 chapels for religious 
worship at Army posts throughout the 
nation. A total of $12,816,880 has been 
appropriated for this purpose. Of these 
604 chapels, 545 will be for ground troops, 
and fifty-nine for the Air Corps, The cost 


CALLING ALL FRIENDS OF SERVICE MEN 


Vice and liquor interests are fully organized about the great camps and bases 
of the United States Army and Navy. One of the imperatives that cannot wait is a 
law to protect the trainees within the camps, as well as laws making possible clean- 
ing out vice districts around the camps. The Bill introduced by the late Senator 
Sheppard, of Texas—S. 860—has been read twice and referred to the Committee on 


Military Affairs. 


Organize your church and community in support of this bill. 


Circulate petitions in support of the bill. But even more important, write letters, 
personal letters to your own United States Senator and to your Congressman. Put 
into your own words support of this particular bill. Also, a telegram is very 


@fective—if it is your own telegram. 


whenever coming to a new post and 
backed it up with a promise of a new 
copy when the original wears out. Re- 
cently, a man in Hawaii wrote for his 
replacement. 

To get a more complete picture of the 


_chaplaincy, I went to Wrightstown, New 


Jersey, where about 18,300 men of the 
federalized 44th National Guard Division 
and a small detachment of the regular 
Army are stationed at Fort Dix. The 
reservation is huge. Wooden barracks are 
being thrown up everywhere and winter- 
proofed tents (with wooden floors and 
sides, stoves, and electric lights) stretch 
row upon row across acres of mud. 

I spent a day talking to chaplains, 
recreation, and public relations officers, 
and ended up pretty well confused. One 


of each chapel will be $21,220; they will 
each have seats for 400 soldiers. There 
will be ten of these chapels at Dix, each 
with an electric organ. As planned, these 
buildings will contain chaplains’ offices, 
and be adaptable to Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish services. On a recent Sunday 
at Fort Dix, there were thirty-three serv- 
ices scheduled in recreation centers, thea- 
ters, and mess halls. At present chaplains 
have offices in the St. George Club and 
Hostess House, recreation centers for en- 
listed men. At Hostess House I talked 
with a chaplain of the 44th Division. “The 
chaplains are charged with the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the troops,” he told 
me in explaining his duties. “And from 
what I have seen at Fort Dix, the morals 
of the camps are marvelous.” 
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CHRISTIAN HE 

MISSIONS IN en 

419 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


Christian Herald Orphanage 
Pinghu, Kutien, China 
February 14, 1941 


My dear Miss Hartwell: 

I remembered that I wrote you about our condition for the fatherless 
children some time ago. I think it reached you already but I have no reply 
from you until now. So that our meeting of the Board of Managers on Jan- 


uary 23rd voted to appoint me to send you a cable as follows: “Hartwell, 


Christian Herald, New York, Fund Urgent. Yeh and Gouk.” I hope the cable 
reached you safely, and you will try your best and send us some contributions 
soon, You can credit any fund to Mr. Bishop from Christian Herald. The 
emergency is really urgent. We waiting for your favorable reply. 

Let me tell you about our difficulties during the time of war in China. 
You may know that the price of food supplies in Foochow has risen to famine 
levels. Everything is much dearer than before, 160 lbs. of rice costs us 
$140.00 which used to cost not more than $8.00, the price of things necessary 
for the use of the family is also 5 or more times higher than formerly. There- 


fore we do not know how long to feed our children or provide for our teach- 


ers. Besides 300 children on our list with us, there are so many needy children 
on the outside who are starving now, they come to us asking us to take them 


into our care daily. In such good case you will understand it f ully, as if you 


were in China. 
Will you not make a special e 


work continually? Also we ought to 
ure some fund for new children. It is a good work in- 


n who will certainly perish by 


ffort to secure fund for supporting our 


take some more new children into our 


care. If you can sec 
deed to save the lives of the fatherless childre 


starving otherwise. Do you agree about this matter? 
I am going to pray again earnestly. I am sure that our Heavenly Father 


is a Father of the Fatherless children, who will supply all our need by his 
riches through our Saviour. Trust that you will do your best to help us to 


care for our needy children for His sakes. 
With very many thanks, 


Very gratefully yours, 


C. C. Yeh 


(signed) 
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How 3° a Day 
Pays YOU up to 
$4509 a Month 


New Improved Sickness and ipokient : Peres ys graded 
cash benefits for ALL AC big cna small— 
ALL SICKNESSES aoe - oath a men and women. 
: $100.00 a month for sickness or acci- 


hospital, $2.500.00 Accidental Death; other liberal bene- 
fits. Over $850,000.00 Cash Benefits already paid on Ster- 
ling policies. One low cost of 3c a day to anyone in good 
health, ages 15 to69. No medical examination. Get policy 
for FREE INSPECTION—no cost or obligation. Nosales- 
man will call. Write today. THIS OFFER IS LIMITED. 


EXAMINE THIS POLICY FREE! 


Sterling Insurance Co 
647 Jackson-Franklin Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





Please mail me for FREE INSPECTION, your 3 Penny- { 
a-day Sickness and Accident policy. I am not obligated. I 
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Face 
Lips 
Legs 


OFF 


Chin Arms 
Happy! I had ugly] hair.. was unloved ...dis- 


ried many different products . . . even 
iene 4 was satisfactory. Then I developed a 
simple, fped tho inexpensive method. It worked. I 
have he! thousands win beauty, love, happiness. 
My FR book, “‘How to Overcome the Superfluous 
Hair Prokiens explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P. O. Box 
4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept.107-A ,Chicago. 



















Amazing Book On 
Asthma—FREE 


Book, just out, reveals amazing information of yin interest 
ma attacks and associated Bronchial Coughs. 
as al tiacks are robbing you of 
— ‘or breath—if you coug 
ve sul a for years and think | Our 
joors 





TO MEN PAST 40 


Sufferers afflicted with bladder trou- 
ble, sleeplessness, pain in hips, back 
and legs and general impotency— 
get Dr. Ball’s 17-page Free Book 
that tells you how you may have 
new zest! All is completely explained in this en- 
lightening Free Book. nd for your copy Now. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7407 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





Quit Using Tobacco! 


100,000 
Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. . 
Results Guaranteed or money refunded. Satisfied 
NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY Users 


64 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 


Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating 


The annoyance and embarrassment caused by 
a loose or wabbly dental plate are a constant 
source of worry. Loose plates often irritate ten- 
der gum tissues. Thousands sprinkle their plates 
with FASTEETH. It gives them a wonderful 
sense of security and added comfort. FASTEETH 
holds false teeth firmer, and being alkaline (non- 
acid), checks gum soreness and irritation due to 
the chafing of a loose plate or to excessive acid 
mouth. No gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Get orig- 
inal alkaline FASTEETH at your druggist. Ac- 
cept no substitute. 


When Gums Shrink, Plates Loosen-See Your Dentist 
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their hopes, and their pains. 

For her, apparently, there was no relief, 
no human aid. Hers was a hopeless case, 
incurable! Today, we might still regard 
her as hopeless. After twelve years of 
treatment she was no better. What would 
we do? We would probably send her to 
some home for the incurables, and visit- 
ing clergymen would be embarrassed to 
know what to say to her. 

Now this woman had heard of the Great 
Teacher, of His wonderful works. She 
had heard the lepers talk, and them that 
had been blind from birth and now had 
thrown away their sticks and looked 
around them with eyes that flashed or 
filled with tears as they spoke His name. 
She had heard what He had done for 
others. 

Surely He had power to bring into the 
haven of health the lost explorers of the 
vast treasuries of pain? Surely He had 
power to lift from the dust of disease the 
flowers whose stems had been crushed or 
withered in the mildews of human mis- 
ery? And, as this thought burned itself 
into her mind, her faith was curiously 
stirred as it wrestled in the birth-throes 
of a great resolve. It was daring, fan- 
tastic, perhaps. Her heart thumped, but 
it was worth trying. It could only fail, 
and she was no stranger to failure. 

There came to the woman the assur- 
ance that. if she could but touch Him, 
even only the hem of His garment, she 
would be healed of her awful malady. 
Cannot you imagine her nervous reason- 
ing? “Touch Him. ... yes. ... just to 
touch Him. There would be no harm in 
that! I do not think He will harm me. 
They say He is so kind and gentle, so 
full of sympathy. Besides, here is my 
great chance. He is coming this way. 
Soon He will be gone. There cannot be 
any harm in touching His robes as He 
passes. It would be enough—just to touch 
the border of His robes. I must touch 
Him. I must get some of that power.” 

Thus reasoning, she pushed her way 
through the crowd and, with the per- 
tinacity of despair, she struggled in that. 
dense throng, nearer and nearer, pushing 
and crushing. People got in the way, not 
knowing her need. 

Now she is desperate. He must not 
pass so near and yet so far away. Was 
she to lose this opportunity? She must 
touch Him. Now, just a little further. 
He is drawing nearer. Now she can almost 
reach Him... . at last, just as He passes, 
she is able to reach out her hand, and, 
with the tip of her finger, touch His robe. 

It was -enough! She had actually 
touched the Great Doctor! With a trem- 
bling finger she had touched Him with the 
touch of a mighty faith, and, like an 
electric shock, there surged back into the 
shrunken veins, the panting lungs, the 
withered muscles, and the bloodless flesh, 
the rich, red glow of health and vitality, 
and once again a body had been redeemed 
and given life. 

She had touched Him with secret and 
trembling haste, and, thrilled with the 
change that had come to her, she re- 
treated back into the crowd, unnoticed, 
she thought. No one had seen her... . 
no one but Christ! Recognizing the one 
magnetic touch of faith amid the pressure 
of the crowd, He stopped and asked that 
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terrific question: “Who touched Me?” 

The question seemed absurd to those 
who heard it. Impatiently, brusquely, al- 
most with sarcasm, the disciples asked; 
“How should we know? There are hun- 
dreds of people here, pushing all about 
you. Look at the crowd. And yet you 
ask ‘Who touched Me?’” 

But, looking around Him, Christ stood 
still, His kind, but searching, glance fell 
at last on the face of the woman who 
had done it. His gaze held hers. Some- 
thing passed between them, and she told 
Him her story while His eyes were fixed 
upon her. His eyes gave her confidence, 
They seemed to promise all that she 
desired. Her fear disappeared. 

Then He answered her—not in scorn 
at her action, not in resentment, not in 
ridicule at her faith, not in indignation 
at her audacity, but in sweet sympathetic 
tones of understanding love. “Daughter, 
thy faith hath made thee whole. Go in 
peace... . and be healed of thy plague.” 
This is the record. These are the facts, 
It is a matter of history. 

She had no money—only faith. She 
did not meet Him in a house of worship, 
she met Him on the street. She had no 
private audience of the Lord—she 
touched Him in a crowd. She touched 
Him in faith, in desperate believing faith, 
and He stopped! The touch of one 
anonymous woman in a crowd halted the 
Lord of glory. That is the glorious truth 
of this incident. She touched Him—so 
can we. 

Let us take it into our apathetic hearts. 
Let its glorious significance thrill our 
jaded souls. The human touch has the 
power to arrest God. . . . yes—to stop 
Him, to halt Him, to make Him aware 
of your problems, your pain, your peti- 
tion. “Oh,” you say, “that’s impossible. 
God is not interested in me. What does 
He care what happens to me—one tiny 
individual in all this creation? Who am 
I, or what am I, that God should take 
special notice of me?” 

Well, there is the record. There you 
have it in black and white—that, stopped 
by the touch of a sick woman, He turned 
about—He Who conquered death, He 
Who defeated Satan, He Whom all the 
legions of hell cannot stop for a moment, 
He Who is King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords—He stopped just because a sick 
woman touched the hem of His garment. 

We need to touch Him. Oh, how much 
we need to touch Him! Most of us are 
thronging Him, just like the crowd. It 
is easy to throng the Lord and never touch 
Him. Thronging savesnobody. Coming near 
to Jesus will not bring healing. We have 
to touch Him for ourselves. One can feel 
close in the crowd without touching the 
Lord. And that is exactly the trouble with 
most of us. We are following the crowd, 
thronging the Lord, but not many of us 
are actually in touch with the Master. 
And, because we are not in touch, there 
is no vitality in our spiritual life; there 
is no thrill in our prayers, no tingle of 
contact with the infinite resources, n0 
flush of reality about our religion. 

He will let you know what you must 
do, and what you must be. He is waiting 
for you to touch Him. The hand of faith 
is enough. Your trembling fingers cam 
reach Him as He passes. Reach out your 
faith. Touch Him. He will not ask “We 
touched Me?” He will know. 
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up! But her friends all go for fire-engine lipstick. 

So what can ] do?” 

Well, don’t take it too seriously» because it’s 
not worth an argument «++ and she'll outgrow it! 
Use a little tact ++ ° teach her tricks in mate 
make-up (and moderation) - 

J wish my daughter would tell me things!” 
This is important! Tell her things - = * and a 
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u resent 


Maybe that’s your fault .-- maybe y° 

her criticism about slang, make-up OF dancing- 

Don’t blame mother, then, if she shies away from 
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ou how Kotex helps make your «difficult days” 


less difficult. 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day. 

The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 382 Postal Life Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., has a new accident policy for 
men and women of ages 65 to 85. 


It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 | 
a month for disability, up to $25 a month | 


for hospital care and other benefits that 
so many older people have wanted. 


And the cost is only 1 cent a day— | 


$3.65 a year! 
Postal pays claims promptly; more 


than one-quarter million people have | 
bought Postal policies. This special policy | 


for older people is proving especially at- 
tractive. 
agents will call. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write | 
us your name, address and age—the | 
name, address and relationship of your | 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy | 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No | 
obligation. This offer limited, so write 


today. 
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be that, recipients of God’s love and 
bounty, we have grown callous and care- 
less? 


By Thy Holy Spirit, O Christ, fill our 
hearts with concern, move our souls to 
give our service to Thee. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, MAY 20 I} 


READ PHILIPPIANS 4:1-8. 


To US American people, the value 
set on the titles of the old world seems 
stupid and silly. They were given by 
Louis XVI, king of France, to anyone 
who could pay for them, and so fill up 
the royal coffers. Captain of the grey- 
hounds, cravatier in ordinary to the 
king, and foolish ranks like that were 
freely bought, just to boast a title. The 
Christian has a far more worthy claim 
to honor. He follows the King of kings. 
His name is written in the Lamb’s book 
of life. 


Help us, O Saviour, to remember that 
we belong to Thee, and that Thine honor 
is in our keeping. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 21 


READ PROVERBS 16:26-33. 


Two men who were good friends 
reached that point when they no longer 
spoke to each other. The reason? “His 
wife told someone that she could not 
understand how my wife could put up 
with me. I cannot understand it myself. 
But she does! And, anyhow, I do not 
like people to talk about it.” What is 
the sensible way to treat such gossip? 
The man would see if there were any 
grounds for it—and set them right. If 
there were not, he would go smiling on 
his way. 


Give us grace, O God, to look to our 


own ways, and to make allowance for the 
frailties of others. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, MAY 22 I 


READ ECCLESIASTES 3:9-15. 


Tuer is much to harass the heart, 


much to try our faith these days. Yet 
there is also much to gladden and cheer. 
Look for the beautiful—and look for the 
best! Rejoice in God’s gifts. “O jubi- 
lant am I to be alive, with mind alert 
to bring new thought to birth; to face 
afresh life’s opportunities, upon the pat- 
terned carpet of the earth, when beauty 
strews her garments all around, and 
everywhere we walk is sacred ground.” 
Just as the renewed earth shows God’s 
faithfulness, so He is still working out 
His will for us. 


Fill our hearts with love. Touch our 
eyes that we may behold that which 
witnesses to Thee. 


{ FRIDAY, MAY 23 I 


READ LUKE 10:38-42. 


Some time ago, there was a curious 
accident in a well-known Five and Ten 
Cent store. The upper floor suddenly 


collapsed. No one was injured, but the 
people below were almost buried under a 
mass of small articles which cascaded 
from the counters above. Yet is not that 
like life itself? We are engrossed with so 
many little worries, petty details, small 
concerns. They crowd our days. What 
is more serious, they crowd out the 
finer things. 


While we must live in the midst of the 
trivial, fill our minds with noble thoughts 
and our lives with worthy deeds. 


SATURDAY, MAY 24 


READ MATTHEW 6:19-24, 


An OLD fellow in Illinois was boast- 
ing to a chance visitor that he was the 
biggest landowner in those parts. “I 
came here when I was a poor lad. Now 
I own everything you can see. Look 
at those pastures. They’re mine. So are 
those herds of cattle over yonder. Yes, 
sir—far as you can see—belongs to me.” 
Then pointing upwards, the other said, 
“And how much do you own up there?” 


Help us, while we live in time, to 
remember we are Thine, O God. So shall 
we set our affections on Thee. Amen. 


SUNDAY, MAY 25 | 


READ MARK 4:21-33. 


Rar CONNOR’S “Sky Pilot” is 
still found in many homes. It will be 
remembered that, after his life of min- 
istering among ranchers and farmers, 
the young minister died. The school- 
master describes the last rites. Then he 
adds this significant word, “Lives are 
like flowers. In dying they abide not 
alone, but sow themselves and bloom 
again with each returning spring.” So 
our influence tells upon other souls. So 
kindly deeds, done for Christ’s sake, re- 
produce themselves and flower again. 


Because we cannot live unto ourselves, 
because our lives must affect others for 
good or ill, keep us ever loyal to Thee. 


MONDAY, MAY 26 | 


READ JOHN 1:35-42. 


Henry CLAY TRUMBELL was 
asked which was his best work. He did 
not speak of the many sermons he had 
preached, nor of the books and pan- 
phlets he had written. But he referred 
with satisfaction to the work he had 
done with individuals, one at a time. 
Andrew had no idea of the magnitude of 
his achievement when he brought Peter 
to Christ. Nor need we crave some 
sphere of wide influence or eminence. 
Where we live, work, meet with our 
fellows, we may bless other lives. 


Touch our eyes that we may see, our 
hearts that we may feel, our lips that 
they may speak for Thee. Amen. 


TUESDAY, MAY 27 


READ ACTS 20:17-24, 


Tue head of a famous school, who 
had remarkable gifts in shaping char 
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acter, found that his hearing was failing. 
Consulting a specialist in New York, 
he was told that his case was hopeless. 
Nothing could be done to check the 
progress of his complaint. Before long, 
what little hearing he had would be 
gone. Instead of reviling his fate, he 
braced himself like Beethoven, to meet 
his disability. He learned lip-reading. 


Give us courage and purpose of heart, 
O Eternal One, that we may triumph. 


{ WEDNESDAY, MAY 28 } 


READ PHILIPPIANS 2:12-17. 


Tue boy, learning to write, may form 
some of the letters imperfectly. But 
according to his ability, although he is 
far from perfect, he is blameless—pro- 
vided he is doing his best. The little 
girl, trying to make a cake, may not be 
quite successful. Yet she is not to 
blame, for she is not experienced. 


Patient as Thou art, O Father, help 
us never to be content with our present 
attainments in the Christian life. 


| THURSDAY, MAY 29 


READ JOHN 12:20-33. 


A JAPANESE poet, having witnessed 
the Passion Play, went away disappoint- 
ed. The figure of Christ seemed to lack 
that strength and dignity which he felt 
the Son of God possessed. He wrote a 
new version of the story, in which the 
glorious personality of the world’s Re- 
deemer should have a worthier portrayal. 
We need not discuss that further. But 
it suggests that man’s concept of Jesus 
is often formed by what they see of 
Him in us. 


Help us to live so near to Thee, O 
Lord, that men may take knowledge of 
us that we have been with Thee. 


FRIDAY, MAY 30 


READ PSALM 112. 


Tus is Memorial Day. Lowell speaks 
movingly of “The unknown good that 
rest in God’s still memory folded deep; 
the bravely dumb that did their deed, 
and scorned to blot it with a name, men 
of the plain heroic breed, that loved 
Heaven’s silence more than fame.” 


Nerve our hearts, O Saviour, to be 
ready always to do Thy will. Amen. 


SATURDAY, MAY 31 


READ ECCLESIASTES 11:1-6. 


ee 

Ovr doubts are traitors and make 
us lose the good we oft might win by 
fearing to attempt.” How much we for- 
feit by hesitancy. If Nicodemus had 
come out boldly for Christ, if that young 
ruler had sold his entangling possessions 
and followed the Lord, what a different 
story would have been theirs! 


Give us courageous trust and obedient 
faith that we may reap the harvest of 
Thy good purpose. Amen. 


May 1941 
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LASTING and SATISFYING 
MARRIED HAPPINESS 


and avoid the pitfalls that lead 
to divorce and broken homes. 
Let these experts in marriage 
help you to solve marital diffi- 
culties before they arise! 


Read this Outspoken Book 


by a Minister and a Doctor 





TRAIGHTFORWARD answers to wide- 
spread marital problems are given in Har- 
mony in Marriage, by Rev. Leland Foster Wood, 
well-known church leader who is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Marriage and the 
Home of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and Dr. Robert L. Dickin- 
son, noted gynecologist. 

This vital volume is helping thousands of 
wedded and engaged couples; it is warmly en- 
dorsed by press, pulpit, and laity, including Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, the Ohio State Medical Jour- 
nal, Dr. Josephine L. Peirce, of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and Bishop Herman 
Page, who says, “It seems to me the best book 
of the kind that has appeared.” 

Couples starting on life together can ponder the 
wise, friendly counsel of Harmony in Marriage 
in private, and learn much of abiding value that 
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tioned pastor. Older couples who have met stormy 
weather on their marital voyage. may find in 
Harmony in Marriage just the saving word to set 
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You Pay Nothing Unless Satisfied 


You must see this book to appreciate it, and the 
publishers offer you the privilege of examining 
Harmony in Marriage with no advance payment or 
obligation. If it lives up to the many fine tributes 
it has received, you send ONLY One Dollar. Other- 
wise return it in 5 days and you will owe nothing. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to see for 
yourself how Harmony 
in Marriage can bring 
you greater happiness 
than you have ever ex- 
perienced before! Your 
signature on the coupon 
below now may avoid a 
heavy heartache later. 
Sign and mail the cou- 
pon at once, to bring 
Harmony in Marriage 
to you for free exami- 
nation. (MINISTERS: 
Write for special re- 
duced prices on presenta- 
tion edition) 


Dr. POLING says: 
““‘Harmony in 
Marriage’should 
be most helpful 


to young men 
and young 
women about 
to be married.” 
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are too many unknown factors in our 
complex human doings for the scientist 
to cope with, skilled only in accurately 
handling verified data as he is. The 
painter must be called in to make the 
picture lifelike. But the painter, no mat- 
ter how exquisitely skillful his brush, is 
conditioned by his life-long training to 
occupy himself only with the surface 
aspect of life, and so holds up before us 
page after page of beautifully fine cal- 
ligraphy which we can’t read. Eager to 
learn what the story really is, we soon get 
tired of gazing at a version of it in a lan- 
guage we don’t know. 

For once, in “I Chose Denmark,” we 
have a picture that is an interpretation; 
statistics and figures held in solution in 
an imagination which sees beyond and all 
around them to the whole of which they 
are but scattered parts; we have a picture 
of a nation’s life as personal and human 
as of any individual. The warts are left 
on, as Cromwell wanted his grim face to 
be painted; there is not a single dusting 
of rouge on the cheek, no prettifying of 
the strong rough-hewn bones under the 
hard-working muscles and weather-tanned 
skin. There it stands, a nation which has 
practiced the kind of democracy we be- 
lieve in, and in so doing, struck roots 
down into rich sustaining soil. They are 
not saints or heroes, those plain, every- 
day Danes, they are just ordinary people 
like ourselves, hence their achievements 
in civilizing themselves cannot be put off 
into another dimension from the one we 
live in. They had no more natural ad- 
vantages than we or any other nation, 
fewer in fact. They used no other meth- 
ods than the mechanisms of democratic 
community action very familiar to us. 
And they made it work. We see them 
further ahead than we, but on the same 
road, 

Above all, they disprove, just by being 
what they have made themselves into, 
that there is any life-giving value in the 
practice of brutality or malice, and no 
weakening of human courage and vitality 
in the practice of justice and mercy. 
Watching them come and go in Francis 
Hackett’s book, so natural, so human, so 
life-loving and life-enjoying, as dauntless, 
aS easy-going, seasoned, sound, shrewd, 
humorous and decent, we can shut out 
from our inner ear the Apache war- 
whoops of “Be tough! Be ruthless! Strike 
down the weak! Only so can- you be 
strong!” Here is a whole nation, full of 
real people, abounding in health, making 
a good living by hard work and enjoying 
every day of it, who repudiate as pre- 
posterous the blood-smeared notion that 
ruthlessness is the only way to vigor. 

There’s another poison in the air, 
against which “I Chose Denmark” is a 
protection. This is the apparently folksy, 
“normally” hearty and masculine ver- 
sion of the cave-man yell—the idea that 
there is something tame, insipid, flat, in 
trying to make decency as universal as 
possible, the idea that “a good fight once 
in a while” livens things up, that kindness 
as the ruling principle of life is a doctrine 
for frustrated old maids, not for strong, 
fulfilled men and women. The Danish 
life, running rich with strong red blood, 
as set before us in Francis Hackett’s nim- 
ble-witted, merry and wise book, makes 


us remember that even so do Booth Tark- 
ington’s gawky, green-apple adolescents 
think the world would be a vastly better 
place to live in, if nobody had to wash 
his neck. 

I was wrong in giving up my first idea: 
we are more than hungry, we are sick at 
heart. It is both food and medicine we 
need. “I Chose Denmark” has both to 
give us. 


Note: For the convenience of those not 
located near a bookstore, but who wish 
to purchase Mr. Hackett’s book, we 
announce that it may be had from the 
publishers, Doubleday-Doran, New York, 
or from Christian Herald’s Book Depart- 
ment. The price is $2.50.—Editor. 
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human ear to locate.” 

Gesturing is one of the most difficult 
arts for the students to learn. They are 
unacquainted with the looks and the effect 
of a wave of the hand, or a smile. But 
they learn fast because they learn eagerly. 

But best of all is what they get out of 
it. Miss Vivian refers to the words of one 
sightless woman who herself has experi- 
enced the benefits of dramatics: 

“When blindness descends upon a child, 
it puts upon him difficult restrictions. 
These may grow into added handicaps and 
seriously handicap the child’s whole life. 
Now, acting in plays is bound to kindle the 
child’s imagination; his mental horizon 
widens, his ambitions stir, he feels him- 
self the character he is acting. He learns 
confidence, forgets shyness. 

“From my own experience, I know this 
to be true. The various roles I played 
were emotional outlets for me. Romping 
about the “Forest of Arden” in “As You 
Like It,” I had an exhilarating feeling of 
buoyant freedom J could have gained in 
no other way. I have known many an 
awkward, seemingly uninteresting girl who 
became positively radiant and interesting 
when a school play freed her from her 
inhibitions and gave her a chance to dis- 
play the best that was in her.” 

This year, between 200 and 300 blind 
students will have that chance, thanks to 
the generosity and cooperation of many 
persons, but thanks by no means least to 
Ruth Vivian. “Freedom I could have got 
in no other way,” said the witness quoted 
above. Think that over a moment, and 
admit that when you first glanced at this 
article, you thought that teaching the 
blind to act was a somewhat ridiculous 
waste of time. But to give any human 
being freedom, that is something fine. 


If I Were 
A MOTHER 


I’d be thankful that Mother’s Day pro- 
vides such a fine occasion for careless 
or reticent children to express their 
love and their appreciation in word 
and act. And I’d remember, too, that 
it would still be some time before I 
was a real saint, in spite of their gen- 
erous words. 

P. S. Also I’d remind said children 
that their father was one of their par- 
ents, too. 


—McAlpine 
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THE THIRD DIMENSION EDUCATION 


Ly Paul Caluin Payne 


A VOICE speaks from the radio. After 
ages of communication by speech one 
to another, centuries of interchange of 
thought through the printed word, we now 
have correspondence via the ether waves. 
This is the third dimension in communica- 
cation. 

A plane dives with a roar and a scream 
of falling bombs over the burrowing pop- 
ulation. Men have attacked each other 
by sea and by land since history began. 
Now the third dimension in warfare, the 
air, has made real the long threatened 
tragedy of “total” war. 

So we could go on with examples of the 
ever widening and increasing dimensions 
of man’s field of endeavor, and we would 
like to rejoice over his progress, as when 
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Samuel Morse, in happy wonder over the 


.first telegraph message exclaimed, “What 


hath God wrought!” But we today are 
horrified to see the radio used for the 
spreading of the most barbarous lies; to 
see the airplane, which could bring to men 
the benefit of world-wide brotherly con- 
tact, used to kill in a wholesale manner 
never before possible. 

What to do? Well, we must “fight fire 
with fire.” As other activities have in- 
creased their dimensions, so must educa- 
tion. Why not emphasize again, and more 
insistently than ever before, education’s 
third dimension. We have trained the 
mind of youth, we have trained the body, 
but we have neglected the soul, and only 
the universal Christian soul can combat 
the outrageous misuse of man’s progress 
in other fields. 

Just here stands the Christian college, 
a lodestar in a dark and stormy night. It 
is true, of course, that all of the accredited 
institutions of higher learning can and do 
contribute toward stamping out the evils 
of the day, but the secular institutions 
have not established, and cannot establish, 
a definite philosophy of life which they 
will teach. They can merely present to 
the student scientific facts and the various 
philosophies of life which men have 
evolved. The “church college,” on the 
other hand, is definitely committed to the 
philosophy of the Christian religion. The 
Church looks to it to inculcate Christian- 
ity at the same time that it teaches sci- 
ence and literature. This is the important 
thing for those of us who believe that 
intelligent, educated Christians are the 
real torchbearers in this extremely dark 
period of history. 


It is obvious, then, that to be able to 
carry out its mission, the Christian col- 
lege must recruit its faculty exclusively 
from sincere, affirmative Christians. This 
does not indicate narrow prejudice, nor 
is it an abrogation of the ideal of aca- 
demic freedom. But if the “church col- 
lege” is definitely committed to teaching 
the Christian philosophy as the pervading 
and all-enveloping thing that it is, then 
it simply does not make sense to employ 
non-Christians, or merely nominal Chris- 
tians, to do it. The student cannot help 
but absorb something of the teacher’s 
personality and philosophy, no matter 
what subject he is being taught. Paul 
wrote to the Philippians, “Those things, 
which ye have both learned, and received, 
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and heard, and seen in me, do.” He knew 
that his own self became a part of his 
teachings. 

We may extend this idea still further, 
until we see that actually there is a third 
dimension also in requirements for Chris- 
tian teachers. It is the quality of win- 
someness, which must be added to mastery 
of subject and upright character. To be 
won over by the charm of a teacher, is 
almost always to come to love what he 
teaches. Just so did Christ’s own charm 
win Him followers of such passionate 
conviction as those first disciples. 

So then, let us strengthen and fortify 
the Christian college in order that it may 
provide this educational third dimension, 
the propagation of Christian ideals. 
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COMMENTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


For Sunday School Teachers 
Stanley B. Vandersall, D.D. 


MAY 4 
How Is the Church 
Supposed to Grow ? 


T IS axiomatic that if the Church—an 
agency of divine ministry in the world 
—is to accomplish its complete mission it 
must be everlastingly at the task of reach- 
ing new people. It is not enough that its 
benefits should be passed on from father 
to son, from generation to generation. 

In our day and in our country there 
are people of other races, and of other 
language groups, 
across the tracks, and those who have 
moved to our neighborhood from another 
place, and those who have yielded to the 
slogan, “Sunday is a day for recreation,” 
and those who look upon all religion as 
unsuited to scientific minds, and those 


whose only goal is to get a share of the} 


world’s goods—all these are continually 
in the field for the church’s enlargement. 
It is easier to praise Philip for preach- 


ing to the Samaritans or baptizing the | 


Ethiopian than to support the board of 
deacons for approving the admission into 
the church of the Negro janitor and his 
family. 


Of course the church is to grow through | 


the parental guidance of children, through 


the preaching and practice of the gospel | 
of Christ, through presentation of digni- | 
fied and attractive worship, through edu- | 


cation, and through ministry to the social 
needs of mankind. But it is also to grow 
through a sort of fiat, an ejection of its 
message to places where it does not yet 
exist, a planting of seed in new fields 
whence a harvest may later come. 


MAY I1 
Should Parents Care? 


HAT are the things in which a home 
is most likely to be interested? Are 
they not these: health, happiness, pros- 
perity, friendship, family name, character, 
religion? If these are the goals of home 
life, does the presence and use of beverage 
alcohol help or hinder their attainment? 
The question should answer itself. 
What could be more futile than to seek 
to build health by means of a destroyer 
of the sensitive and carefully poised hu- 
man mechanism? What sort of parents 
would advise their children to seek friends 
among those who take the glass on occa- 
sion? What guardians of the family name 
are not aware that its most likely chances 
of dishonor come from its deadly and sly 
enemy, alcohol? Who does not know that 
alcohol in the home creates unnatural 
mirth, boisterous words, bickerings, sus- 
picion, and unhappiness? And who will 
claim that the Bible and the cocktail 
mixer are both attractive and prized pos- 
sessions of the same home? 
Ten young men of a total of fourteen 
known to be abstainers stated in the 
course of a group discussion that it was 


and those who live} 
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through home influence that they deter- 
mined not to use intoxicants. Three of 
the number mentioned that their fathers, 
without saying much against alcoholic 
beverages, had exerted a strong influence 
by personal example.” 

On the subject of beverage alcohol the 
only Christian attitude for the home is 
that of abstinence, backed up by example, 
teaching and the positive use of life’s 
better things. 


MAY 18 
Individuals in the Church 


F ONE were challenged to do so, it 
would be difficult to add to the story 
of the conversion of Saul of Tarsus any 
details more unexpected and more im- 
pressive than the ones already there. Two 


dangers attend this narrative: one, that 
men should scoff at it and call it untrue 
because it has so many elements of super- 
natural power; the other, that men should 
count it as typical, and measure every 
other conversion in terms of this one. 

The first of these can be answered by 
the necessity for some valid explanation 
of the words and acts of Saul after his 
experience on the Damascus road in con- 
trast to his words and acts before. The 
second can be answered by a survey of 
human experience, which will yield such 
a wide variety of conversions that no one 
of them may be called typical. 

The important thing to note is that 
Paul’s sound inner experience caused him 
to put all his powers to work for Christ. 
The Church and its interests became his 
one obsession. In this sense Paul is an 
example to others. After all, the Church 
is only as strong as the individuals that 
compose it. Men and women of talent 
and of positive experience are essential, 
and if some can come from outside the 
natural channels of supply, all the better. 


MAY 25 


Is the Gospel Universal P 


T° US who think of the gospel of 
Christ in world-wide terms with no 
limitations as to race or language, it seems 
strange that in the first century there was 
a real struggle to extend the faith beyond 
the narrow confines of the Jewish people. 
To give even reasonable chance to the 
liberal position it was necessary to have 
the aid of the best leaders. They must 
be convinced beyond any doubt, and God 
used strong measures to do so. Peter’s 
vision at Joppa was one. Saul’s conver- 
sion on the Damascus road was another. 

To Peter is usually given the credit for 
this tremendous step forward. 

Although the nineteenth century and 
the first third of the twentieth century 
have provided the most missionary period 
of the Christian era, the church is far 
from being universal. The theory of uni- 
versality is not hard to grant (it was hard 
in the first century,) but the practice is 
something else. On the one hand a world 
unready for Christian brotherhood rejects 
Christ’s messengers; on the other a church 
unwilling to accept Christ’s challenge re- 
fuses to send a sufficient number of mes- 
sengers to the task. 

Yet we should not despair, for there 
are signs of progress toward the goal. 
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The Picture for Every Christian Home 





The Son of Man 


ARTIST—is Warner E. 
artist. He is a devoted Christian, who has painted many 


Sallman, a Chicago commercial 
reece pictures in his spare time. This famous ‘‘Char- 
coal-style,’’ as shown above, is now considered to be one 
of the most popular conceptions of Christ. 

We can think of no better gift for Christmas, for the shut- 
ins, or for a birthday gift. It makes an ideal picture for 


the pastor’s suey. the Sunday school room, or for any 
room in the church. 
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JUST 
BETWEEN OURSELVES 


Truth Cannot Be Destroyed 


Manoa, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

When I began to read the article by 
P. W. Wilson in the April Christian Her- 
ald I thought that I would pass it on to 
people who have not had my opportunity 
for Bible study, but after reading the con- 
cluding paragraphs I have decided to cut 
them out and burn them up, lest they fall 
into the hands of some weak believer. 

These concluding paragraphs destroy the 
vital truths contained in the prophetic 
books. 

Josephine K. Rhodes 


Many years ago believers were 
forbidden to own or read the Bible 
by the same reasoning. 


Bible Still Leads 


“The Bible still leads all books in total 
sales in this country. There has rarely 
been a time when all other reading seemed 
so trivial in comparison.” 


H. I. Phillips, in the N. Y. Sun 


And rarely has a great truth been 
better said. 


A Fine Suggestion 


Brielle, N. J. 
Dear Editor: 

Christian Herald is to me the finest 
magazine of its type published today. 

However, as you have asked for sugges- 
tions, I send one. 

In the reproductions of religious paint- 
ings, why cling so tenaciously to the old 
masters? 

I see many religious pictures of our own 
day and time, and they are very beautiful. 
Why not have some of these interspersed 
with the old masters? 

Alice E. Jarvice 


The reasons we haven’t done this 
are largely technical. The sugges- 
tion, however, is a good one and we 
may be able to do something along 
this line in the near future. 


An Eskimo Christian 


Gambell, St. Lawrence Island, Alaska 


Dear Loved Christian Herald: 


The family always glad that you sent 
book to read and we know everything so 
you make me more going upward for 
Christian way learn more. All Christian 
in St. Lawrence Island more going up- 
ward too only five house with familys not 
yet Christian so please pray for them. 
This year we have just enough food, and 
you never know as that we got food dan- 
ger place on sea when we hunt by canoe 
sometime windy so we come home very 
wet and when we hunt by walk on ice 
sometime current move fast and we miss 
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mostly our food and when we just stand- 
ing around our food going back so that’s 
why we try to hunt always, and our hunt 
money al same food when we go see our 
fox trap sometime big stormy and blowy 
pretty near lost some way freeze our face 
sometime. So now God watch Eskimo and 
everybody face to God. 

And now we hope alway when we going 
trapping and hunting, we can’t eat alway 
white man food because we know our food 
more, but we learn more and more. Yester- 
day February 4th two canoe hunting so 
they never come back because wind blow 
big and current move quick so we watch 
all night until tomorrow come home one 
canoe caught one walrous but they miss 
meat because very hard time to pull the 
canoe and very wet clothes and freeze 
clothes. We have lots of everything our 
mind and how we going? 

Homer Apatiki 


We are sure reader Apatiki in 
Alaska would be glad to hear from 
Christian Herald readers. 

He has been corresponding with 
us for several years, and we think it 
is time we shared his faith and en- 
thusiasm with others. 


Soldiers Need Christian Herald 


Dear Editor: 


I have so often wanted to buy a copy 
of Christian Herald when away from home 
and cannot understand why they are not 
sold on news stands. The very people who 
need it most do not have a chance to get it. 

Is there to be an effort made to place it 
in our soldiers camps. If there is no other 
way do you think people who take it regu- 
larly would mail theirs to the camps if they 
were asked to do so. 

No other publication that I have found 
gives me such reassurance that God is on 
His throne and that all will be well. How 
much more do our soldiers need this. 

Mrs. Clara A. Gunn 


We are sorry, but Christian Her- 
ald is not sold on the newsstands. 
The reason is purely financial. 

As for sending the magazine to 
the soldier camps, we have it very 
much in mind when the camps are 
completed. 


Can You Help? 


Vansant, Virginia 
Dear Editor: 


The Christian Herald has been a part 
of our family practically ever since we 
were married, and naturally I turn to the 
Herald when I need help. I am trying to 
start a Community Library for this rural 
section, which is without library facilities 
for miles around, and I hoped there would 
be readers of the Christian Herald who 
would help me with this project by donat- 
ing books for it. We can use books of all 


kinds—fiction, biography, travel, guidance 
—in fact, any kind of book. 

If any reader has books to donate, he 
or she can mail them to me, and be as- 
sured that I shall acknowledge the gift, 
and that the whole community will appre- 
ciate his generosity. 

Mrs. Carl Loomey 


Don’t blame us, Mrs. Loomey, if 
you are deluged! 


Now It’s Our Defenders’ Turn! 


Arlington, Va. 
Dear Editor: 

So some of the subscribers are “pan- 
ning” our Christian Herald are they? (I 
hope Miss Snyder does not see the slang 
word I use.) Well I took my April copy, 
went over every page, carefully. I would 
not want any part of my copy either re- 
moved or left out. I too enjoy the daily 
devotions. I read them right through in 
one sitting—then for each day, I take my 
Bible to get the setting. Often I reread 
them—as I am doing the beautiful story 
“Wood for His Fire.” I do not recall any 
story which has so satisfied my love of 
good reading as has Miss Colena Ander- 
son’s story in the April issue. I like the 
book reviews too. 

And the jokes! 
that page first. 

Those folks will miss the Herald even 
tho’ they think they can do without it. I, 
for one do not want to ever give it up. 

Mrs. Grace B. Linger 


I must confess, I read 


Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 


The painting, “Madonna of the Gold- 
finch,” by Raphael printed in your March 
number, I find most beautiful. The pure 
innocence of infancy is always beautiful, 
as this painter doubtless felt. Isn’t it too 
bad that older minds can see only the 
evil? 

Mrs. C. H. Ransom 


Plain Dealing, La. 
Dear Editor: 

After reading “Just Between Ourselves” 
in April Herald, I feel like saying “my 
poor battered Herald!” It was indeed a 
page of “Rocks and Roses” with rocks in 
the lead. I really laughed out loud about 
the criticism of the famous picture on 


March cover—we do have modesty left. - 


I liked Clarence Hall’s “God and the 
Cheese Man,” enough to read it twice. I 
really got a “kick” out of it. 

I have enjoyed reading Christian Her- 
ald for quite a few years. Some parts of 
it I do not care for, but realize that these 
things are the favorite pages of others. I 
like the News Digest of the Month—I feel 
that it is dependable. I love Out of My 
Mail and Just Between Ourselves. I en- 
joyed “Our Country Preacher” even 
though I do not approve of all that he did. 

I think the Christian Herald is a grand 
magazine. 

Mrs. H. Wilson 


We thank the many readers who 
rose to our support because of the 
“Rocks” we published on this page 
in the April issue, but we keep in 
mind the old adage that, ‘(Nobody 
whips a dead horse.” 


RADIO DRAMAS 


We have available 12 excellent dramas, 
which take from 15 to 30 minutes to pro- 
duce. Complete list, with prices, will be 
sent upon request, when accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed envelape. Address Ra- 
dio Dramas, care of Christian Herald. 
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(Continued from page 31) 


have already discovered brotherhood, fel- 
lowship with God and man, liberation of 
the spirit through suffering and sacrifice in 
the cause of the emancipation of mankind. 

Finally, what is the outlook for an 
order of nations in which these endless 
brutal aggressions shall no longer be? 
Each for all and all for each—if that 
law were applied, this international buc- 
caneering and brigandage would not ap- 
pear so invitingly easy. The renewal of 
the sense of collective responsibility may 
well be, as it proved to be in American 
history, the secret of security for the 
nations. Bearing one another’s burdens, 
sharing one another’s fate, giving one’s 
life would reveal its authenticity as the 
Christian Way. 

The Church has never officially taught 
that Christians are untouchable by war. 
Nor can I understand how a Christian 
pledges himself in advance to peaceful 
procedures. 

In the light of each new situation we 
must ask: “Lord what wilt thou have me 










tempt of one person to report honestly 
the searchings of his own spirit. He has 
frankly found it impossible to take 

position without being haunted by echoes 
of the opposite view. In a situation so 
deeply infected by one’s own shortcom- 
ings and the sins of the whole world, there 
is no ideal alternative now open. We shall 
not all make the identical interpretation. 
But if a holy humility saves us from 
satanizing those who disagree with us, and 
divinizing ourselves, our fellowship in 
Christ shall have made its primary con- 
tribution to the vexed social situation. 
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(Continued from page 38) 


the spirit that “giveth life,” in the love 
that casteth out fear and hate, that Chris- 
tian Herald supports so comprehensive a 














y program. True love is not soft, and 
a ae ‘ a va 
i Christ’s love is dynamic, militant, sacri- 
it ficial, and redemptive. The most power- 
n ful demonstrations of this love appear 
It: now beneath the hate-filled skies of Eu- 
1€ rope and Asia. That which we preach, 
I our suffering comrades overseas again and 
sf again have fulfilled in the battle night. 
of “We haven’t any time to hate Germans 
se and curse Hitler. It takes all our time to 
I keep ourselves fit to live and die for some- 
el thing more glorious than life.” These are 
ly the words of a benediction that is another 
n- hymn of “peace on earth to men of good 
ri will.’ They were spoken by a surgeon 
7 4 who daily leaves his own home and chil- 
dren to minister through the ruins of Lon- 
| don to other children now homeless. They 
are the words of no language exclusively; 
ho they are of the universal tongue. In them 
he is for all nations, peoples and conditions, 
ge the promise of the peace of Christ. 
in Christian Herald continues to be a 
dy crusading journal, “To conserve, interpret, 


and extend the vital elements of evangel- 
ical Christian faith, to support world 
peace that it may be world-wide and last- 
ing.” God helping us, we shall go for- 
ward in this way: God helping us, we shall 
have our part in winning this goal: God 
helping us, we shall not stop until the 
task is done. 
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to do?” This is merely the stumbling at- | 
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Few people realize that writers who now have 
become as famous as Pearl Buck, Clarence Day, 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Sigrid Undset, Hervey Allen, 
John Steinbeck, J. B. Priestley—and a score of others 
little less known—were first introduced to a nation- 
wide bookreading public by having one of their books 
distributed to every tiny corner of the country, by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 

Fully a million perspicacious book-readers—in the 
families which use the Book-of-the-Month Club serv- 
ice—now rely upon it to keep themselves from miss- 
ing the new books they are really interested in. 


How the Club Works 


Time and again you buy the “book-of-the-month’”— 
not knowing it has previously been chosen by our 
judges—merely because some discerning friend has 
said warmly: “There’s a book you must not miss.” 
How sensible to get these books from the Club, since 
you pay no more for the books you buy, and save 
enormously in other ways. 

Here is the simple procedure: You are not obliged, 
as a subscriber of the Club, to take the book-of-the- 
month its judges choose. Nor are you obliged to buy 
one book every month from the Club. 
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book-of-the-month chosen by our four judges, i 
advance of its publication. If it is a book you really 
want, you let it come to you. If not, you merely sign 
and mail a slip, saying, “Don’t want it.” 

Scores of other careful recommendations are made 
to help you choose among all new books with dis- 
crimination. If you want to buy one of these from 
the Club, you merely ask for it. 


$5,000,000 Worth of Free Books 


In addition, there is a great money-saving. More often than 
not—as the writers and books mentioned above demonstrate 
—our judges’ choices are books you find yourself buying 


anyway. For every two books-of-the-month you buy you 
receive, free, one of our book-dividends. 

This can be done because so many of the Club’s sub- 
scribers ordinarily want the book-of-the-month that an 
enormous edition can be printed. The saving on this quan- 
tity-production enables the Club to buy the right to print 
other fine library volumes. These are then manufactured 
and distributed free among the Club’s subscribers—one for 
every two books-of-the-month you buy. During 1940 close 
to $5,000,000 worth of free books (figured at retail value) 
were given to our members—given, not sold! 

You pay no yearly sum to belong to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. You pay nothing, except for the books you 
buy—and you pay for these no more than the regular price 
(frequently less) plus 10c to cover postage and other mail- 
ing charges. Your only obligation is to buy four books-of- 
the-month a year from the Club. 
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A BOOK- OF-THE-MONTH CLUB SELECTION... 


—OR YOU CAN BEGIN WITH ANY ONE OF THESE OTHER SELECTIONS 


Ernest Hemingway's Willa Cather's new Van Wyck Brooks’ 
new novel, FOR WHOM novel, SAPPHIRA AND NEW ENGLAND: IN- 
THE BELL TOLLS, was THE SLAVE GIRL, is her DIAN SUMMER is, in 
the Club’s November first book in five years. the opinion of many, 
choice. No book in re- The scene is pre-Civil even more absorbin 
cent years has received War Virginia; “‘in- than The Flowering a 
such universal and dubitably as good a New England. It was 
warm praise from all decade hence*as to- — our judges’ choice for 
critics, day.” September, 


To latest book that is exciting book-readers every- 
where is OUT OF THE NIGHT, by Jan Valtin. Within 
three weeks after publication it jumped into top place 
on the national non-fiction “best-seller” list. This list 
represents only what book-readers are actually buying 


Franz Werfel's new William Saroyan's Jan Struther, with 
novel, EMBEZZLED new book, MY NAME MRS, MINIVER, iS @ 
HEAVEN, theClub’s De- Is ARAM, is a delight- new author to Amer- 
cember bo Seely ful puckish picture of icans—instantly and 
thoughrful, ‘‘a magnif- a small boy which, we widely introduced, as 
icent character study” have a hunch, may go so many authors have 
of a lowly woman that the way of Clarence been in the past, when 
leaves one comforted Day's Life With her book was chosen, 
and inspired, Father, See text below. 


in the stores. OUT OF THE NIGHT is an extraordinary | 
autobiography of a young Communist agent. Its in-7 
stant appeal everywhere is another confirmation of the 
good judgment, demonstrated for years, of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club’s Editorial Board. 
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